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A  Fool  There  Was  ! 


There  was  a  certain  rich  man  whose 
sense  of  humor  had  developed  along  un- 
usual lines.  Circumstantial  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  he  had  read  a  profusely  illus- 
trated history  of  Rome,  and,  while  his 
mental  pabulum  was  in  an  unusually  plastic 
state,  Ixit  upon  that  portion  of  the  narrative 
in  which  was  depicted  "kultured"  old  Nero, 
ecstatically  rasping  his  violin  while  the  Eter- 
nal City  ascended  heavenward  in  smoke.  Be 
all  this  as  it  may,  this  wealthy  chap  proceeded 
along  exceedingly  unconventional  economic 
lines. 

This  is  what  he  did:  He  organized  a  staff 
of  architects,  contractors,  landscape  artists, 
together  with  all  the  necessary  personnel  to 
lay  out  and  build  a  city,  from  the  ground 
up  to  the  last  brick  on  the  chimney.  His 
idea  was  to  build  a  city  made  up  of  average 
American  homes.  His  architects  were  in- 
structed to  build  houses  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $5000  each.  Everything  was  fur- 
nished complete,  from  the  Victrola  in  the 
living  room  to  the  skillet  in  the  kitchen.  It 
just  happened  that  he  built  2688  of  these  cozy 
dwellings.  He  had  advertised  it  far  and  wide 
that  one  of  these  beautiful  places  would  be 
given  to  families  of  four  each,  and  the  rich 
chap's  agents  had  listed  enough  happily  ex- 
pectant people  to  fill  the  entire  number.  The 
whole  country  was  agog  over  this  Utopian 
scheme  of  creating  at  one  stroke  a  full 
fledged  city  with  a  population  of  10,752  souls. 

Everything  had  been  arranged  for  the 
grand  day  of  occupation.  The  fortunate 
people  who  were  to  populate  this  wonderful 
place  stood  like  Moses  of  old,  gazing  into 
the  promised  land.  But,  like  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  they  were  not  to  set  foot  upon  it. 
On  the  evening  before  the  day  of  fulfillment 


a  strong  east  wind  came  up.  The  wind  was 
high  and  the  humidity  was  low.  As  dark- 
ness settled  upon  the  scene,  a  hundred  secret 
agents  of  the  rich  man  set  fire  to  a  hundred 
different  homes  and  in  a  fleeting  hour  the 
beautiful  city  disappeared  in  a  raging  sea  of 
flames.  The  blackened  embers  of  the  mor- 
row, as  drear  and  hopeless  as  the  hearts  of 
saddened,  homeless  thousands,  were  the  only 
reminders  of  the  beautiful  creation.  The 
perpetrator  of  the  outrage  was  harried  out 
of  the  country,  and  his  name  became,  and 
remains   today,  anathema  to  all  people. 

A  certain  state,  endowed  by  nature  with 
more  forest  wealth  than  any  other  in  the 
American  Union,  each  year  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  burned  448,000,000  feet  of  mer- 
chantable timber.  Second  growth  stuff 
which,  in  time,  would  produce  much  more 
timber  than  the  amount  indicated,  is  de- 
stroyed at  the  same  time.  At  the  least  cal- 
culation, the  merchantable  timber  destroyed 
has  a  manufactured  value  of  $30  per  thous- 
and. Granting  this,  the  State  in  question  is 
annually  burning  potential  wealth  amounting 
to  $13,440,000.  Annually  mind  you!  Each 
year,  enough  property  goes  up  in  smoke  in 
that  state  to  build  a  city  for  ten  thousand 
people.  Practically  all  of  this  loss  is  pre- 
ventable under  a  proper  system  of  fire  pre- 
vention and  control.  Every  economic  con- 
sideration points  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  future  generations  will  sorely  need  this 
timber  to  build  themselves  homes.  What 
shall  be  said  of  the  business  judgment  of  a 
state,  or  its  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  its  future  citizens, 
when  it  thus  thoughtlessly,  one  might  almost 
say  wantonly,  permits  the  destruction  of 
something  upon  which  their  very  existence 
depends?     And   that  State  is   Oregon! 
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Forestry  Education  and  Service  Is  New 


By  H.  S.  NEWINS,  Professor  of  Forestry 


The  year  1900  marks  the  lieginning  of 
consistent  training  in  America  for  technical 
forestry.  Prior  to  this  date  certain  men  of 
courage  and  vision  had  expended  their  efforts 
in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  devastation 
which  was  annually  encroaching  upon  the 
forests  of  the  country.  The  first  lectures  on 
technical  forestry  delivered  in  America  were 
presented  in  1887  at  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural college  by  Dr.  Bernhard  E.  Fer- 
now.  Other  colleges  had  previously  con- 
sidered the  subject  but  only  as  a  branch  of 
botany  and  not  from  a  professional  view- 
point. Also  two  schools  of  forestry  were 
established  in  1898,  but  the  one,  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  founded  at 
Cornell  University  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Fernow,  after  three  years  of  very  cred- 
itable effort,  was  ai)andoned  for  political 
reasons,  and  the  other,  the  Biltmore  Forest 
School,  a  small  private  school  establisiied 
by  Carl  A.  Schenck  at  Biltmore,  N.  C,  after 
playing  a  prominent  part  in  forest  utiliza- 
tion, was  discontinued  in   1914. 

The  Division  of  Forestrj-,  Doi^artment  of 
the  Interior,  U.  S.  A.,  took  a  conspicuous 
part  at  this  time  in  preparing  the  public  for 
professional  forestry.  Offers  were  made  to 
render  advice  and  assistance  to  private  tim- 
ber-land owners  who  desired  to  practice  for- 
est management.  These  opportunities  wore 
accepted  by  a  prompt  response  on  the  part 
of  the  pul)Iic.  The  Division  of  Forestry  un- 
wittingly assisted  in  the  general  preparation 
for  professional  forestry  education  by  the 
devotion  of  the  services  of  a  few  induividuals 
to  research  work.  The  findings  and  sub- 
sequent publication  of  these  results  stand  to- 
day as  monument  to  the  early  achievements 
of  such  men  as  Fernow,  Filibert  Roth,  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  H.  S.  Graves,  and  J.  W. 
Tourney.  The  success  of  these  pioneers  in 
forestry  echoed  throughout  the  country  as  a 
challenge  for  the  inauguration  of  some  more 
elaborate  and  intensive  system  of  forestry 
education  than  was  at  that  time  available;  a 
system  by  which  men  could  be  definitely 
trained  to  supply  the  demand  now  created  in 
the   government   service. 

The  challenge  was  accepted  when  early  in 
1900  Yale  University  announced  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  benefaction  of  $15,000  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  graduate  professional  school  of 
forestry.  The  success  of  this  endowment 
plan  is  now  evidenced  by  the  permanency  of 


the  Yale  Forest  School,  and  the  professional 
standards  which  the  school  has  always  main- 
tained. The  success  is  in  a  large  part  due  to 
the  foresight  of  those  who  founded  the  school 
and  who  have  since  maintained  its  adminis- 
tration. H.  S.  Graves  was  elected  director 
of  the  school  in  the  early  summer  of  1900. 
Professor  Graves  was  later  assisted  by  J.  W. 
Toumey.  Because  these  men  came  to  their 
new'  posts  directly  from  the  Division  of  For- 
estry they  were  aware  of  the  high  ideals 
required  in   successful   public   service. 

As  indicated  above  some  educational  wonc 
in  forestry  had  already  been  accomplished 
in  the  various  institutions  throughout  the 
country.  Those  early  endeavors  have  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  forestry  education  in  America. 
Herman  H.  Chapman  who,  because  of  his 
books  and  numerous  publications,  needs  no 
introduction,  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity' of  Minnesota  in  1899.  R.  C.  Bryant, 
who,  since  1906  has  held  the  chair  of  .\p- 
])lied  Forestry  and  Practical  Lumbering, 
which  was  endowed  at  the  Yale  University 
by  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  as- 
sociation, was  graduated  from  the  original 
New  York  State  Forest  School  at  Cornell 
l^niversity  in   1900. 

In  the  year  1900  courses  in  i)rofessional 
forestry  were  established  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Following  the  examples  of 
Yale  and  Miimesota  courses  were  established 
in  forestry  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
June,  1901,  with  the  following  j)rincipal  aims 
set  forth  in   the   college   catalog: 

"To  promote  forestry  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

"Tq  assist  in  the  ])roper  care  of  State  for- 
est lands. 

"To  care  for  the  University'  forest  re- 
serves. 

"To  train  young  nun  in  forestry  work." 
l'"ilibert  Roth  who  had  alreadj'  achieved 
notable  success  in  the  Division  of  Forestry, 
resigned  his  position  tlure  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  leadershi])  in  this  larger  field  of 
responsibility  in  forestry  education  as  di- 
rector of  the  new  school.  The  influence 
which  Michigan  alumni  have  since  exerted  in 
the  field  of  forestry  attests  to  his  continued 
success.  The  establishment  of  this  depart- 
ment was  shortly  followed  by  that  of  the 
Michigan  .'\gricultinal  college  in   1902.      Dur- 
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ing  the  next  year  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Forest  Academy,  the  University  of  Maine, 
and  also  Nebraska  University  initiated 
courses  in  forestry.  In  1904  Harvard  Uni- 
versity established  a  graduate  course  in  re- 
search and  specialization  in  forestry  and  at 
this  time  Iowa  .State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  created  its  department 
of   forestry. 

During  the  year  1905  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  the  Colorado  School  of  For- 
estry, Colorado  Springs,  fell  into  line.  In 
1906  courses  in  forestry  were  inaugurated 
both  at  the  University  of  Georgia  and  Wa- 
bash college.  The  year  1907  introduced  the 
college  of  forestry  at  the  University  )f 
Washington  and  the  Forest  School  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  At  about  this  time 
a  series  of  lectures  was  started  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.  In  1908  a  course  of 
lectures  for  forest  rangers  was  introduced 
at  the  Utah  Agricultural  college,  also  lec- 
ture courses  were  taken  up  at  the  New 
Brunswick  Agricultural  college,  Canada. 
About  this  time  the  Quebec  Forest  School 
was  also  established. 

In  1909  courses  in  forestry  were  com- 
menced at  the  University  of  Idaho  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  present 
School  of  Forestry  at  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  had  its  origin,  although  the 
Forest  Club  at  this  institution  dates  back  to 
1906.  Courses  in  forestry  were  taken  up  in 
1910  at  Kansas  University  and  at  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  college.  At  this  time 
the  agitation  for  forestry  education  became 
so  intense  in  New  York  that  plans  were  laid 
which  produced  the  Department  of  Forestry 
at  Cornell  University,  Cornell's  second 
School  of  Forestry,  in  1910,  and  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
University  the  j-ear  following.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  and  Washington  State  col- 
lege also  joined  the  ranks  of  forestry  educa- 
tion during  this  latter  year.  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  college  and  Purdue  University 
set  out  upon  respective  forestry  careers  in 
the  year  1912,  followed  in  1914  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  a  state  school  at 
Bottineau,  North  Dakota,  and  the  University 
of  California.  In  1915  the  Department  of 
Forestry  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  col- 
lege became  etTective  although  plans  had 
been  made  for  its  establishment  as  early  as 
1910.  Bates  college  installed  a  department 
of  forestry   in    191S. 

From  time  to  time  during  this  period 
lecture  courses  in  forestry  were  carried  on 
at  Vermont;  Berea  College,  Kentucky;  Ohio 
State  college,  and  Wisconsin.     In   1921   Brit- 


ish    Columbia,    Canada,    fell    into    line    and 
inaugurated  a  department  of  forestry. 

These  schools  have  all  had  their  various 
exigencies  and  obstacles  to  overcome;  some 
have  been  discontinued.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  all  exerted  some  influence  in  the  field 
of  education. 

At  present  but  sixteen  universities  and 
colleges  arc  giving  professional  courses  in 
forestry  while  five  others  offer  partial  in- 
struction. University  of  California,  Cornell, 
Harvard,  Michigan  University,  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural college,  University  of  W^ashington, 
New  York  State  college,  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural college,  and  Yale  offer  in  their  col- 
lege catalogs  opportunities  for  post  graduate 
work,  and  all  but  Harvard  and  Yale  give 
instruction  in  undergraduate  forestry.  Ex- 
cellent instruction  in  undergraduate  profes- 
sional forestry  is  also  taught  at  Idaho,  Iowa 
State  college,  Pennsylvania  State  college,  Mt. 
Alto,  Maine,  Minnesota,  and  Montana.  The 
remaining  five  institutions  which  conduct  lec- 
ture work  in  forestry  but  do  not  pretend  to 
give  a  degree  in  professional  forestry  are 
Bates,  Connecticut  Agricultural  college, 
Colorado  Agricultural  college,  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  college,  and  New  Hampshire 
college. 

It  is  significant  that  practically  all  that 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  field  of  pro- 
fessional forestry  in  America  has  been  the 
outcome  of  forestrj'  education  during  the 
past  two  decades.  This  influence  has  not 
been  restricted  to  America  alone,  but  has 
also   made   its   impression   abroad. 

The  results  have  been  accomplished  at  a 
time  when  the  Ainerican  people  are  most 
profligate.  The  consumption  of  wood  in  the 
United  States  today  is  estimated  at  more 
than  260  cubic  feet  per  capita.  At  this  rate 
more  lumber  is  being  utilized  than  is  grown 
annually  in  this  region.  As  this  practice 
continues  the  country  gradually  but  surely 
approaches  a  timber  famine.  Forestry  ed- 
ucation in  America  has  accomplished  within 
two  decades  more  than  even  tfie  most  vis- 
ionary estimate  that  might  have  been  made 
in  the  19th  century  could  have  anticipated. 
But  in  the  next  two  decades  it  will  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure!  When  the  people 
of  the  United  States  fully  realize  their  per- 
dicament  they  will  seek  even  more  intensely 
the   counsel  of  forestry  education. 

The  question  is  often  asked  "For  what 
service  is  one  fitted  when  he  completes  for- 
estry education?"  No  better  reply  can  be 
made   than   a  glance   at   the   achievements  of 
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tliose  pioneers  who  have  already  gone  fort!i 
into  the  field  of  actual  endeavor. 

Forest  education  first  of  all  renders  pub- 
lic service.  Through  the  loj'alt\^  of  gradu- 
ates to  country,  one  fifth  of  all  forest  areas 
of  the  United  States  has  been  made  secure 
from  private  invasion  and  safe  for  the  future 
through  restricted  present  use.  These  al- 
truistic men  are  serving  in  positions  requiring 
executive  ability,  leadership,  and  high  moral 
standards.     This    is    true    whether    the    office 


trained  foresters  would  be  added  to  the  na- 
tional service  eacli  year  for  the  next  five 
years. 

The  influence  of  forestry  education  has 
been  felt  intensively  in  at  least  21  states  of 
the  United  States.  These  commonwealths 
now  have  a  State  forestry  department  with 
a  technical  forester  in  charge,  or  they  employ 
technical  foresters.  Where  the  organization 
is  in  charge  of  a  technically  trained  graduate 
of  a  forest  school,  it  is  less  subject  to  polit- 


be  that  of  a  chief  in  charge  of  a  complete  or- 
ganization, or  that  of  a  forest  ranger  who 
makes  his  daily  reports  after  vigilant  in- 
spection  of   the   forest. 

In  1900  the  forests  of  the  United  States 
were  not  adequately  managed  and  protected. 
Trained  men  were  not  immediately  available 
to  accept  the  resijonsibilitics  of  the  necessary 
engineering,  fire  protection,  grazing,  planting, 
research,  and  otiier  work.  Today  such  po- 
sitions are  occupied  to  the  extent  of  public 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  If  more 
funds    were    immediately    forthcoming    fifty 


ical  interference.  Tliis  jiian  of  organization 
has  been  perfected  in  twelve  states:  Cali- 
fornia, Missouri,  Alaryland,  Penns3'lvania, 
New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Colo- 
rado, Minnesota,  Maine,  Connecticut,  and 
North  Carolina.  The  graduates  in  state  for- 
estry work  have  framed  and  carried  into  ef- 
fect many  valuable  laws,  among  which  are 
those  enabling  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments to  cooi)erate  in  tlw  protection  of 
watersheds.  Cooperating  lire  jirotection  as- 
sociations have  been  clevel()i)e(l  tbrongii  the 
aid   of  state  forestry. 
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The  public  has  learned  that  forests  are 
essential  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  the 
people.  Municipalities  have  employed  forest 
school  graduates  to  manage  the  forests  upon 
the  city  watersheds,  to  maintain  public  parks, 
and  to  beautify  through  systematic  planting 
the  thoroughfares  of  the  community. 

The  influence  of  forestry  education  orig- 
inating in  the  United  States  has  not  been 
restricted  to  the  North  American  continent. 
The  Philippine  Forest  school  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Forest  service  are  both  under  the 
leadership  of  American  graduates.  Likewise 
with  the  forest  school  in  South  Africa  and 
educational  institutions  in  China.  China  has 
looked  to  America  for  technical  assistance  in 
relieving  that  nation  from  the  barreness  of 
its  forest  exile.  Chinese  "indemnity"  stu- 
dents are  now  in  attendance  at  American  for- 
est schools. 

Norway  grants  an  annual  scholarship  to 
American  foresters  that  the  students  of  these 
two  nations  may  benefit  mutually  in  the 
pursuit   of  their   studies. 

American  foresters  are  employed  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  in  practically 
every  civilized  corner  of  the  world.  The 
large  rubber  plantations  in  the  Ma'ay  Archi- 
pe.igo  are  using  these  technical  men  to  make 
their  siivical  investigations.  India  has  re- 
cently e'ected  an  American  forester  to  super- 
vise the  development  of  logging  plans  for 
the  more  inaccessible  forest  regions  of  the 
British  Fmpire.  New  Zealand  has  appointed 
a  graduate  from  the  L^^nited  States  to  deveioj) 
a  modern  system  of  forestry  service  for  that 
country. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of 
the  influence  that  forestry  education  has 
exerted  is  the  gradual  acceptance  of  its 
principles  in  private  practice.  Foresters  arc 
now  very  generally  employed  by  industry. 
Manj?^  are  executives  in  large  lumber  com- 
panies, or  are  acting  as  logging  engineers. 
Others  are  active  in  trade  associations  in- 
cluding the  lumber,  paper,  and  pulp  indus- 
tries. These  leaders  have  occupied  strategic 
positions  from  which  to  explain  to  private 
capital  the  practical  interpretation  of  fores- 
try.    That    they    have    in    most    cases    diplo- 


maticallj"  utilized  this  prerogative  is  now 
evident  by  the  hearty  support  these  associ- 
ated industries  are  giving  to  certain  pending 
legislation.  Foresters  have  been  employed 
by  industry  to  manage  forest  properties,  in 
capacities  ranging  from  coal  companies  to 
private  estates.  Railroad  companies  have 
organized  forestry  departments  and  also  em- 
ploy consulting  foresters  to  assist  them  in 
the  management  of  their  forest  holdings. 
Special  wood-using  industries  such  as  paper 
and  puip,  tannin,  hardwood  distillation,  and 
softwood  distillation,  naval  stores,  sugar 
maple,  and  others  have,  in  their  performance 
of  their  operations  drawn  freely  from  the 
ranks  of  technical  foresters.  There  may  be 
included  also  those  specialized  phases  of  in- 
dustry such  as  wood  preservation,  kiln  dry- 
ing, and  chemical  utilization  of  lumber  by- 
products. 

The  influence  of  service  was  aptly  shown 
in  tb.e  recent  World  War.  Many  of  the  of- 
ficers in  the  front  line  trenches  received 
their  preliminary  training  in  forestry.  The 
10th  and  2Uth  Engineers  of  the  A.  R.  F. 
were  organized  as  forest  regiments.  The 
task  of  seasoning  and  inspecting  the  woods 
used  for  war-time  purposes  came  under  the 
leadership  of  foresters  whether  for  airplanes, 
ships,  artil.ery  vehicles,  or  gun  stocks.  Im 
lined  with  the  spirit  of  service  to  country  it 
is  not  strange  tliat  the  foresters  so  willingly 
made  the  necessary'  sacrifices  involved — and 
many   made   the   supreme   sacrifice. 

Most  of  the  modern  text  books  in  for- 
estry have  been  written  by  .\merican  for- 
esters. Splendid  results  have  been  achieved 
in  this  fic'.d.  Forest  schools  have  been  en- 
riched with  these  valuable  additions  to  the 
libraries.  The  schools  have  also  acquired 
forest  areas  which  have  been  placed  under 
intensive  management  and  are  demonstra- 
tions of  practical   forestry. 

With  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  history 
of  forestry  education  and  the  service  it  has 
rendered,  there  is  an  indescribable  phase  of 
the  subject  which  beckens  to  every  whole- 
some, red-blooded  American.  The  profes- 
sion of  forestry  renders  responsible  service. 
It  requires  men  physically  and  mentally   fit. 
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Lumber  Industry  Requires  Salesmanship 

By  R.  E.  IRWIN,  District  Sales  Manager  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company,  Boise,  Idaho 


One  of  the  great  basic  industries  of  Amer- 
ica is  tlie  kimber  industry.  It  is  second 
only  to  agricuhure,  and  only  tliree  indus- 
tries employ  more  labor,  viz:  agricultur'j, 
mining  and  transportation.  Lumber  leads 
all  the  manufacturing  industries  in  tlie  em- 
ployment of  labor.  No  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
wage  earner  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as 
that  of  lumber.  Census  figures  show  that 
from  50  percent  to  60  percent  of  all  people 
engaged  in  manufacturing  enterprises  in 
those  states  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber.  The  prosperity  of  this  sec- 
tion of  our  country  is  to  a  great  extent  de- 
pendent upon  the  prosperity  of  this  great 
basic    industry. 

The  Northwest  is  particularly  fortunate 
in  having  such  a  vast  forested  area,  over 
50  percent  of  the  standing  timber  of  our 
country  being  in  this  section.  The  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  will  be  the  chief  source  of  our  coun- 
try's timber  supply.  The  East  and  Middle 
West  arc  no  longer  capable  of  supplying  the 
demand  in  those  territories.  The  yellow  pine 
forests  of  the  South  are  being  rapidly  de- 
pleted; in  the  last  few  years  timber  owners 
and  mill  men  of  the  South  have  been  ac- 
quiring large  tracts  of  Western  timber  in 
order  to  perpetuate  their  business,  and  de 
velopmcnts  of  this  character  will  be  very 
rapid   in   the   next   five   to  ten  years. 

Unfortunately,  the  growth  of  tlie  lumber 
industry  in  the  West  has  been  seriously  re- 
tarded, largely  because  it  has  not  proven 
sufficient'}-  remunerative  to  those  engaged  in 
it,  and  this  is  primarily  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
market  which  will  absorb  the  output  at  n 
profit.  Most  of  the  earlier  manufacturers  in 
this  section  were  timber  owners  and  loggers 
who,  in  many  cases,  found  the  carrying 
charges  heavy  and  acquired  sawmills  as  a 
means  of  marketing  their  timber.  Many  of 
these  were  keen,  forceful  business  men  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  timber  and  of  log- 
ging methods,  but  unskilled  in  manufacture 
and  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  markets 
or  modern  merchandising  methods.  Lack- 
ing this  knowledge,  they  were  dependent  on 
either  men  or  agencies  for  the  marketing 
of  their  lumber.  In  many  cases  those  who 
sold  the  stock  had  no  financial  interest  in  it, 
exce(»t  to  obtain  it  at  as  low  a  price  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  make  a  profit  on  the  trans- 


action. During  periods  of  market  depression 
or  financial  crises,  it  was  often  impossible 
for  the  producer  to  market  his  stock  at  any- 
thing above  the  cost  of  production.  This 
bas  tended  to  make  the  existence  of  the 
small    ojierator,   especially,   a   precarious   one. 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  complete  the  opera- 
tion and  make  the  business  successful,  some 
means  must  be  found  to  market  the  product 
at  a  profit  to  the  i^roducer.  Man}'  methods 
have  been  tried  ^vith  varying  degrees  of 
success,  but  it  has  been  found  that  personal 
solicitation  is  the  most  efficient. 

It  has  been  most  truthfully  said  that  the 
markets  of  the  world  are  builded  on  sales- 
manship and  that  our  great  commercial  in- 
stitutions are  monuments  to  the  genius  of 
salesman sliii).  If  you  will  make  a  list  of  the 
great  industrial  organizations  of  America, 
whose  nauK's  one  might  say  are  synonyms 
for  success,  and  study  their  development,  it 
will  be  found  that  almost  without  exception 
tlR'\  have  been  able  to  create  a  demand  for 
tluir  product  or  supply  a  demand  that  al- 
ready existed,  which  wouUl  absorb  their  out- 
put at  a  substantial  profit.  This  ability  is 
without  doubt  the  most  important  factor  in 
their  success.  No  business  institution  can 
]>rospcr  or  long  survive  if  unable  to  market 
its  ])roduct  at  a  i)rofit.  The  failure  of  so 
niaii\  of  our  busiiuss  enterprises,  if  the  cause 
was  known,  could  in  the  majority  of  cases 
be  traced  to  poor  salesmanship  or  the  poor 
merchandising  of  their  product.  Sheldon  de- 
fines salesmanship  as  "the  power  to  persuade 
lieojile  to  purchase  at  a  profit." 

'i'be  marketing  of  lumber  is  in  nian\- 
resi'ccts  different  from  the  marketing  of 
many  other  commodities.  L'nlike  most  man- 
ufactured i^roducts,  which  bear  little  or  no 
resemblence  to  the  raw  material,  lumber  is 
unchanged  except  as  to  form  and  size;  the 
character  or  i)roiH'rties  of  the  wood  are  un- 
changed; tlie  lumber  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  tree  and,  excejjt  for  the  removal  of  de- 
fects in  manufacture  and  the  change  in  form 
or  size,  is  as  nature  produced  it.  The  mar- 
keting sbould  begin  with  the  cutting  of  the 
tree  and  all  operations  should  be  so  harmon- 
ized that  when  the  finished  product  is  placed 
on  the  market  it  will  sujiply  the  demand  for 
tiiose  sizes  and  grades  which  will  command 
tbe    biglu'sf    jirice. 

Tlie  sizes  of  lumber  are  deteniiined  large- 
Iv    bv    the   size   of    the    timber    itself   and    the 
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market  which  the  producer  seeks  to  supply, 
also  the  uses  to  which  the  particular  wood 
is  adapted.  Custom  and  the  adoption  of 
standard  sizes  in  many  industries  using  lum- 
ber regulate  very  largely  the  sizes  which 
the  manufacturer  must  produce.  The  de- 
mand for  lumber  comes  from_  many  sources 
and,  to  supply  the  demand,  from  the  same 
log  the  manufacturer  must  produce  sizes 
and  grades  which  in  his  judgment  can  be 
marketed  to  the  best  advantage.  The  real 
science  of  the  manufacture  of  lumber  is  the 
ability  to  take  from  the  log  the  highest 
quality  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  mer- 
chantable lumber  which  when  sold  will  net 
the  greatest  return.  To  be  able  to  anticipate 
what  class  of  lumber  will  be  in  demand  and 
to  cut  stock  to  supply  that  demand  is  very 
important,  but  at  best  can  only  be  a  guess. 
Constant  study  of  the  markets,  coupled  with 
e.xperience  of  the  past  and  information  show- 
ing the  normal  consumption  of  certain  sizes 
and  grades,  is  the  basis  on  which  the  pro- 
ducer should  figure.  To  be  able  to  supply 
what  is  in  demand  is,  of  course,  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  salesman.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  character 
of  and  the  defects  in  the  timber  to  a  large 
extent  control  the  grades  that  can  be  pro 
duced. 

In  the  production  and  marketing  of  lum-  " 
her  there  are  always  certain  sizes  and  grades 
that  are  in  demand,  while  others  are  always 
produced  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Much  of 
the  log  cannot  be  marketed  at  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  profits  from  the  operation 
must  come  from  the  higher  grades,  as  prac- 
tically all  the  lower  grades  are  marketed  at 
a  loss.  The  problem,  then  is  to  market  the 
entire  product  of  the  log  so  that,  when  taken 
as  a  whole,  it  will  return  a  profit. 

To  be  a  real  salesman,  one  who  can  mar- 
ket his  stock  to  advantage,  a  man  should 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  timber  from 
which  the  lumber  is  produced.  He  should 
know  its  defects,  its  outstanding  qualities 
and  characteristics  which  for  certain  uses 
make  it  preeminent.  He  should  be  familiar 
with  the  merits  and  defects  of  competing 
woods,  so  that  he  may  make  comparisons  as 
to  the  values  and  utility.  He  should  know 
what  the  timber  will  produce,  the  process  of 
manufacture  and  from  what  part  of  the  log 
each  grade  is  taken.  With  a  definite  know- 
ledge of  what  the  log  will  produce,  he  will 
not  sell  or  offer  for  sale  items  which  are  im- 
practical, unprofitable,  or,  sometimes,  im- 
possible to  produce.  Frequently,  salesmen 
take  orders  for  items  which  are  almost  un- 
obtainable. 


A  salesman  should  be  familiar  with  the 
shipping  and  drying  problems  and  the  opera- 
tions in  the  planing  mill,  also  the  rough  and 
dressed  sizes  of  all  of  the  product.  He 
should  know  the  general  office  routine  in 
handling  orders.  Perhaps  the  knowledge- 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  is 
this:  He  must  know  the  grades  of  lumber 
thoroughly,  not  a  smattering  of  them,  but  a 
well  grounded  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  grades  and  the  grade  structure.  This 
is  an  invaluable  asset.  Equipped  with  this 
knowledge,  he  knows  instantly  what  grade  to 
supply  for  any  given  purpose  wdiere  his  pro- 
duct can  i)e  used  to  advantage — he  is  in  a 
position  to  advise  and  to  be  of  real  service 
to  his  customers.  You  cannot  knov/  too 
much  about  your  product,  and  "Knowledge 
is  Power!" 

An  out.ine  of  the  training  necessary  to 
equip  a  man  with  sufficient  knowledge  to 
market  lumber  successfully  would  include: 

Sufficient  time  in  the  woods  to  be- 
come familiar  with   the  timber. 

A  few  months  in  the  mills  studying 
the  logs  and  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Sufficient  time  in  the  yards  and  plan- 
ing mill  to  acquaint  himself  with  these 
operations — and 

Plenty  of  time  with  a  good  grader, 
to  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
grades. 

This,  with  a  study  of  stocks  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  different  classes  of  con- 
sumers, should  equip  anyone  with  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  sell  lumber.  .\  salesman 
should  have  at  least  a  high  school  education 
and  the  added  advantage  of  college  training 
should  be  of  decided  benefit  to  him  but, 
after  all  is  said,  WORK  is  the  great  es- 
sential to  success!  Though  endowed  with 
all  other  qualifications,  lacking  this,  failure 
is  certain. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  rel- 
ative to  the  training  and  qualifications  of  a 
lumber  salesman.  These  are  hard  to  define; 
there  are  many,  and  possibly  no  salesman  has 
them  all.  Generallj-  speaking,  manufactur- 
ers prefer  men  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  all  branches  of  the  industry.  One  of 
our  old  philosophers  has  said:  "Know  thy- 
self;" this  is  well,  but,  for  the  successful 
salesman,  let  us  add  "KNOW  THE 
GOODS!" 

The  salesman  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  producer  and  consumer.  He  is  an 
ambassador  representing  the  producer  at  the 
court  of  the  consumer.  How  important  it  is, 
then,    that    he    shall    represent    his    concern 
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truthfully!  There  are  few  occupations  open 
to  men  with  little  or  no  capital  where  there 
are  greater  opportunities,  where  returns  arc 
surer,  or  where  ability  is  more  quickly  rec- 
ognized, than  in  the  selling  of  goods — and 
lumber  is  no  exception   to  the  rule. 

We  read  that  "faith  will  move  moun- 
tains." Literally,  it  is  doing  so  today.  We 
accomplish  nothing  without  faith.  The  sales- 
man must  have  faith  in  himself,  faith  in  his 
concern,  faith  in  the  product  he  sells.  With- 
out faith  he  lacks  confidence  in  himself  and 
cannot   hope   to   convince   others. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  force   so  potent   that   its 
iiiHucnce  can  scarcelv  be  measured.     The  ar- 


selling,  but  in  all  walks  of  life;  it  is  worth 
much   study  and   cultivation. 

Be  sincere  and  tell  the  truth.  Sincerity 
creates  confidence,  and  no  buyer  places  many 
orders  with  the  salesman  in  whom  he  lacks 
confidence. 

Do  not  attempt  to  sell  goods  about  which 
you  cannot  tell  the  truth,  for  failure  is 
inevitable   and   success   impossible. 

More  and  more,  we  are  coming  to  the 
realization  that  the  best  text  book  on  busi- 
ness today  is  the  Bible.  The  great  truths  it 
teaches  and  the  principles  it  prescribes  are 
those  which  must  govern  and  mold  the  con- 
duct of  anv  business  institution  if  it  is  to  be 


dent,  entiiusiastic  salesman  compels  atten- 
tion, creates  a  like  enthusiasm  in  his  cus- 
tomer and  is  irresistible.  Enthusiasm  is  con- 
tagious and  no  scrum  yet  discovered  can 
jircvent  its  spread  if  one  is  thoroughly  in- 
oculated with  the  germ. 

Be  earnest.  You  must  put  your  whole 
heart  into  successful  sc'lling.  The  earnest, 
intelligent,  enthusiastic  salesman  inspires  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Follow 
literally  the  divine  injunction:  "Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might." 

Be  positive.  The  positive  salesman  is  con- 
vincing. The  impression  he  conveys  is  that 
he  is  sure,  he  is  certain,  he  knows.  \'ou 
cannot  hope  to  convince  another  unless  yon, 
yourself,  arc  sure  and  positive.  Know.  Dont 
guess. 

Be     diplcmatic.     Don't     antagonize.      IJi 
ploma<'.'    ■      :i    •••ondf-rfnl    ri^^ct,    not    nnly    in 


i:ermaneiit.  Most  of  the  modern  business 
maxims  and  s  ogans  are  but  these  old  truths 
rewritten. 

We  hear  so  hiuch  these  days  about  ser- 
vice, that  great  principle  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  successful  merchandising;  there  are 
many  who  preach,  but  few  who  practice. 
"lie  !)rofits  most  who  serves  best." 

Wiien  you  can  be  of  real  service  to  your 
customers;  when  you  can  assist  them;  when 
your  knowledge  and  experience  are  at  their 
disposal;  when  you  have  convinced  tluin 
that  you  are  interested  in  their  welfare  and 
success,  then  your  selling  ijroblem  is  sim])le 
— yon  iiave  learned  how  to  serve,  and  your 
success    is   assured. 


Think  It  Over:  I  have  never  heard  a 
thing  about  the  resolution  of  the  apostles, 
but  a  great  deal  about  their  acts. 
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Opportunities  Existing  in  Indian  Service 

By  J.  P.  KINNEY,  Chief  Forester  United  States  Indian  Service 


Extensive  logging  operations  have  been 
conducted  on  lands  held  by  the  American 
Indians  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  since 
the  early  part  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurj'  and  restricted  operations  were 
conducted  on  allotments  of  western  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  in  the  closing  years  of 
that  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  However,  these  opera- 
tions were  largely  directed  to  the  relief  of 
immediate  needs  of  the  Indians  and  there 
was  no  effective  general  organization  of  the 
work  and  no  well  defined  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  either  as  to  the  util- 
ization or  the  protection  of  forest  property. 
The  administration  of  the  Indian  timber  re- 
sources was  left  almost  entirely  to  the  initi- 
ative and  dis(5retion  of  local  superintendents. 
Where  the  superintendents  were  capable  and 
alert  creditable  results  were  attained;  where 
they  were  incompetent  or  indifferent  the  log- 
ging operations  contributed  chiefly  to  the  fi- 
nancial advantage  of  those  who  secured  the 
l)rivilege  of  purchasing  timber  from  the  In- 
dians. As  the  Congress  provided  no  special 
fund  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  tres- 
pass or  for  the  prevention  and  suppression 
of  forest  fire,  very  substantial  losses  were 
sustained  on  manj^  reservations. 

The  first  special  appropriation  for  forestry 
work  in  the  Indian  Service  was  secured  in 
the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1910.  A  part  of  this  appropriation  was 
expended  for  fire  protection  and  timber  ex- 
amination during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1909.  Early  in  the  calendar  year  1910  the 
forestry  work  in  the  Indian  Service  was 
given  the  status  of  a  separate  unit  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  forestry  branch  of  the  In- 
dian Service  was  begun. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  forestry 
branch  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  timberlands  the  salient  feat- 
ures of  scientific  forestry  practice  without 
serious  interference  with  the  economic  in- 
terests of  the  Indians  as  the  owners  of  private 
property.  The  maintenance  of  this  attitude 
has  imposed  upon  those  engaged  in  forestry 
work  in  the  Indian  Service  a  task  comparable 
to  that  which  must  be  assumed  by  a  forester 
who  undertakes  to  administer  the  forest  prop- 
erty of  an  individual  or  a  private  corporation 
in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  highest  pos- 
sible money  return  to  the  owner  without 
serious   injury   to   the   public   interest,   either 


l)resent  or  prospective.  Little  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  purely  investigative 
phases  of  forestry,  since  this  function  belongs 
logically  to  the  Forestry  Bureau  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  but  the  Forestry 
Branch  in  the  Indian  Service  has  had  rather 
exceptional  opportunity  to  observe  and  study 
the  practical  phases  of  timber  utilization. 
Several  government  logging  and  milling  en- 
terprises have  been  conducted  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  the  Service  and  one  logging  and 
milling  ojjeration  of  this  character  on  the 
Menominee  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  has 
manufactured  and  sold  approximately  20,- 
000,000  feet  of  timber  products  each  year 
since   1909. 

Tiie  Indian  timberlands  comprise  an  area 
of  approximately  7,000,000  acres  and  the 
stand  of  timln-r  thereon  is  valued  at  more 
than  $80,000,000.  While  the  amount  e<x- 
pended  for  fire  su])pression  'has  never  ex- 
ceeded one-half  cent  per  acre  on  the  total 
area  administered,  the  protection  afforded  has 
been  sucii  that  the  relative  damage  to  mer- 
chantable tinil)er  and  young  growth  lias 
quite  certainly  not  been  greater  than  that 
on  i)rivate  lands,  or  government  lands  ad- 
ministered by  other  Federal  bureaus.  It  may 
possibly  be  conceded  that  the  risk  as  to  fires 
set  through  carelessness  is  somewhat  less  on 
most  Indian  reservation  lands  than  on  Na- 
tional Forests  or  other  public  lands.  A  vig- 
orous policy  regarding  timber  trespass  on 
Indian  lands  has  practically  eliminated  this 
source  of  loss  and  the  Service  has  given  ser- 
ious attention  to  efforts  directed  to  the  elim- 
ination of  losses  from  insect  infestations. 

In  recent  years  this  branch  has  given 
special  attention  to  the  making  of  valuation 
surveys  and  the  effecting  of  large  timber  sales 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  initiation  and  support  of  plans  for  the 
industrial  advancement  of  the  Indians.  The 
valuation  surveys  are  made  with  great  care. 
Controlling  base  lines  are  run  with  a  transit 
and  the  elevation  of  the  various  stations  re- 
lated to  points  of  known  elevation.  A  20 
percent  cruise  is  ordinarily  obtained  by  the 
running  of  two  compass  lines  through  each 
40  acre  tract.  Measurements  are  made  by 
chain  tapes  and  elevation  along  the  compass 
courses  are  determined  b\^  Abney  hand  levels. 
From  such  an  examination  a  satisfactory  es- 
timate of  the  timber  is  obtained  and  data 
secured  for  reliable  land  classification  and  for 
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the  preparation  of  excellent  contour  maps. 
The  information  thus  obtained  is  used  in  the 
determination  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
on  which  timber  shall  be  offered  for  sale  but 
those  engaged  in  working  up  offerings  of 
timber  arc  always  advised  to  give  due  weight 
to  local  or  unusual  market  conditions  and  to 
the  general  indicia  of  values  which  may  be 
•"sensed"  from  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
locality.  Timber  appraisals  that  are  based 
solely  upon  "accepted  formulae"  and  math- 
ematical calculations  by  the  inexperienced  are 
often  less  reliable  than  the  seemingly  "un- 
supported" judgment  of  the  man  that  is  not 
so  charged  with  static  conviction  as  to  repel 
any  current  of  the  general  field  that  tends  to 
flow  toward  him. 

A  young  man  entering  the  Forestry 
Branch  of  the  Indian  Service  may  be  as- 
signed to  forest  protection — a  task  that  re- 
quires enthusiasm  and  a  determination  of 
purpose;  he  may  be  assigne;l  to  the  cruising 
of  timber — a  work  that  may  become  monot- 


onous and  irritating  to  the  man  that  is  not 
sustained  by  ideals;  or  he  may  be  assigned 
to  timber  sale  administration — a  job  that  re- 
quires continuous  application  to  detail,  more 
or  less  petty.  If  a  man  has  not  the  final  pur- 
pose, the  idealism  and  the  work-habit  that 
will  carry  him  through  the  disappointments, 
disillusionments  and  doubts  that  are  sure  to 
beset  him  along  his  pathwaj',  he  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  forestry  work  in  the  Indian  Service.  If 
he  has  the  true  spirit  of  a  forester  and  a  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  the  things  that  make  for 
the  social  and  economic  progress  of  a  pe- 
culiarly distinctive  element  of  our  complex 
popidation,  he  can  almost  certainly  advance 
from  a  place  of  minor  responsibility  and  irk- 
some detail  to  one  in  which  he  shall  have  a 
large  part  in  the  carrjnng  forward  of  a  work 
that  has  brought  to  the  Indian  an  income  of 
practically  $1,500,000  annually  for  a  decade 
and  is  destined  to  play  no  small  part  in  tiie 
future  progress  of  the  redman  and  in  the 
solution  of  the  forestry-  problem  in  America. 
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Mastering  Difficulties  Engineer's  Problem 

By  GEORGE  M.  CORNWALL,  Editor  The  Timberman 


I  have  always  liad  a  most  profound  res- 
pect for  the  opinion  of  General  George  W. 
Goethals,  the  builder  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
I  suppose  we  all  have  a  great  admiration  for 
men  who  agree  with  us  in  our  ideas. 

In  a  recent  and  a  very  readable  article  in 
the  January  number  of  The  American  mag- 
azine, there  is  an  interview  with  General 
Goethals  which  every  young  logging  engineer 
should  read.  It  is  worth  while.  The  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  attack  of  any  prob- 
lem which  had  to  be  undertaken  by  General 
Goethals  is  illustrated  in  his  reference  to  a 
bridge  he  was  directed  to  rebuild  in  a  hurry 
at  Spokane  in  1882  in  the  then  territory  of 
Washington.  It  seems  a  freshet  had  car- 
ried away  the  bridge  which  was  the  only 
means  of  easy  access  to  Port  Spokane,  and 
in  those  days  the  War  Department  built  the 
bridges  in  the  Territories.  Goethals  had 
never  built  a  bridge.  "This  did  not  matter," 
he  said,  in  speaking  of  this  bridge  building 
work.  "I  read  books  all  night  and  gave  or- 
ders all  da}'.  However,  we  built  the  bridge 
and  on  time.  Those  were  the  orders  and 
were   followed." 

No  incident  could  more  clearly  represent 
the  dominant  thought  in  overcoming  ob- 
stacles than  this  single  incident.  It  is  a 
whole  chapter  in  itself  in  pointing  the  way  lo 
overcome  difficulties.  It  is  just  the  way  the 
average  logging  engineer  should  tackle  any 
work  to  be  done.     Go  to  it  and  do  it. 

Again  referring  to  General  Goethals,  lie 
said:  "The  man  who  is  entitled  to  the  most 
credit  is  the  man  who  does  something,  no 
matter  how  crudely,  for  the  first  time.  Those 
who  come  after  him  are  directors  or  admin- 
istrators, not  originators."  This  is  tiie  creed 
of  the  logging  engineer. 

A  case  in  point:  During  the  late  war  the 
Smith-Powers  Logging  Co.  of  Powers,  Ore- 
gon, was  helping  get  out  logs  to  be  used  in 
war  material.  A  donkey  engine  had  given 
out,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  the  air,  located  in  a  verj'  strategic 
position.  The  suspension  of  work  by  this 
donkey  would  have  held  up  the  particular 
unit  of  the  organization.  It  seems  the  direct 
cause  of  the  difficulty  was  leaky  tubes.  How- 
ever, it  was  found  essential  that  pneumatic 
tools  be  einployed  by  the  boiler  maker  in 
making  the  repairs.  To  remove  the  donkey 
from  the  hill  and  take  it  to  the  machine  shop 


would  have  required  about  60  hours  Time 
was  prettj'  precious  these  days.  Fred  W. 
Powers,  the  very  efficient  logging  engineer, 
who  with  his  good  father  bosses  the  job  of 
getting  out  the  logs  at  the  Smith-Powers 
camps,  was  called  in  to  learn  what  might  be 
done  to  facilitate  repairs.  Fred  came  on  the 
job  calm  and  collected.  He  heard  what  the 
donkey  engineer  had  to  say;  got  in  touch 
with  the  "donkey  doctor"  and  stated  the 
nature  of  the  repairs  required.  The  "donkey 
doctor"  said  if  it  were  possible  to  get  air 
for  the  boiler  maker's  pneumatic  tools  at 
that  particular  spot  on  the  earth's  surface,  it 
wou'd  only  require  a  few  hours  to  make  the 
rejiairs.  This  sounded  simple  enough,  but 
where  was  the  supply  of  air  to  come  from? 
It  was  five  miles  from  the  machine  shop. 
Fred  Powers  asked  the  foreman  what  shape 
tlic  water  line  was  in  which  supplied  water 
for  this  yjarticu^ar  engine.  He  learned  the 
line  had  been  down  some  two-  years  and 
was  therefore  fairly  tight  through  corrosion. 
He  then  inquired  where  the  nearest  point 
on  the  railroad  the  Shay  locomotive  could 
be  spotted.  He  was  advised  some  1800  or 
2000  feet  distant,  if  I  remember  correctly. 
.'Ml  this  time  the  foreman  and  engineer  were 
scratching  their  heads  as  to  what  direct  re- 
lationship a  water  main  and  a  Shay  locomo- 
tive had  to  do  with  the  ]irob!eni  of  delivering 
air  to  this  particular  donkey.  They  soon 
learned.  Fred  asked  that  a  section  of  the 
pipe  line  be  disconnected  and  plugged,  and 
a  tee  inserted  and  a  hose  connected  from  the 
air  pump  to  the  pipe  line.  The  air  was  de- 
livered to  the  "donkey  doctor"  early  .Sunday 
morning,  permitting  the  rci)airs  to  be  made 
in  a  few  hours. 

This  is  what  may  he  called  the  essence 
of  high  engineering  skill  that  wins  distinc- 
tion. It  is,  as  General  Goethals  saj's,  the 
worth  while  man  who  does  something  for 
the  first  time  with  only  his  brain  and  rude 
tools  with  which  to  perform  the  work.  It  is 
the  small  things  which  really  count  in  life  in 
helping  get  big  things  done.  General  Goe- 
thals said  if  Doctor  Gorgas  had  not  been 
able  to  successfully  combat  the  mosquito  in 
Panama  the  work  would  have  been  much 
more  difficult  of  accomplishment  and  long 
delayed.  De  Lesseps,  the  great  French  en- 
gineer who  built  the  Suez  Canal,  failed  at 
Panama  as  he  could  not  successfully  combat 
the   toll   of  death   imposed  by   the  mosquito. 
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These  fever  carriers  swept  away  De  Lesseps' 
men  like  a  plague.  De  Lesseps  probably  did 
not  calculate  the  cause  of  the  malady.  Goe- 
thals  understood  and  Doctor  Gorgas  did  the 
job.  The  same  lesson  in  sanitation  holds 
good  in  the  operation  of  a  logging  camp. 
Clean,  healthful  surroundings  are  the  first 
essential  to  success  in  any  operation. 

"Xo   system   of   training,"    Goethals   says, 


one  engine  was  cinplo^-ed  and  it  got  away 
and  rolled  down  the  hill  into  the  river,  which 
was  in  a  freshet  stage.  The  fire  box  was 
under  water  and  the  engine  on  her  side,  with 
drums  tilted  upward.  It  looked  like  a  pretty 
hopeless  task  to  rescue  the  donkey  and  get 
her  back  up  the  hill.  The  hook  tender  threw 
up  his  hands  and  the  crew  was  pretty  well 
discouraged.     The    foreman    was    a    man    of 


'"will  carry  an  incapable  or  unfaitiiful  man  tt) 
success.  The  worM  today  is  al)Ove  all  else  a 
practical  world,  and  it  demands  results. 
What  it  is  looking  for  is  men  who  can  and 
will  do  things.  .And  they  cannot  do  things 
unless  they  try." 

This  reminds  me  of  another  incident  in 
logging  engineering  which  came  to  mj'  at- 
tention, and  illustrates  General  (joethals' 
ideas  so  splendidly. 

Up  in  British  Columbia  there  was  a  little 
"hay  wire"  outfit  logging  on  a  steep  hillside, 
for  which   British   Columbia  is  famed.     Dnlv 


nerve  and  a  natural  born  engineer.  The 
game  did  look  prettj'  hopeless.  He  lighted 
a  cigarette,  took  a  cinch  in  his  belt  and  said: 
"Boys,  she  has  got  to  come  out  and  we 
can  do  it.  Go  ahead  and  make  fast  a  line 
to  that  tree  and  carry  it  back  and  hitch  it  to 
the  front  end  of  the  donkey.  Haul  it  as  tight 
as  you  can."  This  was  done,  but  the  light 
of  understanding  did  not  yet  glint  across  the 
minds  of  the  boys  as  to  how  a  purchase  was 
to  be  applied  which  would  salvage  the  don- 
key. 

"Wait    a    minute!      I  ley,    yon    fellows,    see 
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these  trees  within  reach  of  that  Hue?  Go 
ahead  and  fall  them  over  the  line  and  'jump' 
her  into  position."  Several  trees  were  felled 
and  some  progress  was  made  in  getting  the 
engine  on  an  even  keel.  But  one  line  would 
not  do  the  trick.  Another  line  was  made 
fast  to  a  tree  and  carried  back  to  the  donkey. 
More  trees  were  felled  and  the  engine  kedged 
into  position  so  steam  could  be  gotten  up. 
In  a  short  time  old  "Betsy"  steamed  up  the 
hill  and  the  camp  resumed  operations  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  which  makes  you  feel  like  taking  off 
j^our  hat  to  the  man  who  in  the  face  of  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  difficulties  digs  in — 
masters  them  and  comes  out  on  top. 

As  General  Goethals  says,  "The  best  man 
is  the  one  who  regards  each  difficulty  over- 
come as  in  the  nature  of  an  educational  de- 
gree. He  is  willing  to  try  anything!  And 
he  finds  that  his  troubles  steadily  lessen, 
until  eventually  he  is  equipped  to  do  with 
ease  what  might  have  been  impossible  for 
him  only  a  few  years  before."  To  the  yoUng 
man  who  is  taking  a  course  in  logging  engin- 
eering let  him  ever  keep  before  him  the  fact 
that  he  must  equip  himself  with  all  the 
knowledge  he  can  acquire  at  college.  Much 
of  the  work  in  the  course  may  seem  unneces- 
sary and  even  perhaps  foolish  to  his  mind, 
but  when  you  engage  in  your  actual  life's 
work,  you  will  find  that  your  courses  were 
M'ell  planned  and  essential  in  every  particular. 
"Nothing  is  ever  as  hard  as  it  seems  to  be," 
says  General  Goethals.  "There  is  always  a 
way  out  and  commonly  a  very  simple  way. 
A  big  task  usually  reduces  to  small  and  fairly 
simple  elements,  if  only  it  is  calmly  and  fear- 
lessly attacked.  And  if  one  attacks  with  the 
firm  feeling  that  whatever  is  in  the  way  must 
be  overcome,  then  it  will  be  overcome."  I 
could  go  on  pretty  nearly  indefinitely  and 
recite  case  after  case  where  the  logger  over- 
came his  difficulties  and  proved  himself  su- 
perior.    One  more  and  I  am  done. 

In  a  British  Columbia  camp,  situated 
some  150  miles  from  Vancouver,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  re-tire  a  locomotive.  The  prob- 
lem of  getting  the  engine  on  a  barge  and  tow- 
ing it  to  Vancouver  negotiating  rough  water 
was  not  a  very  safe  expedition  to  undertake. 

The  foreman  said  he  felt  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  replace  the  tires  at  the  camp.  His 
master  mechanic  was  not  a  bad  mechanic 
but  had  little  initiative.  He  shook  his  head 
rather  gloomily  and  mildly  protested  the  job 
could  not  be  done,  if  at  all,  not  very  success- 
fully.    The    foreman    said: 

"Go  up  to  the  cook  house  and  get  the 
spare  hot  water  tank  the  cook  is  not  using, 


and  bring  it  down  to  the  round  house."  This 
was  done.  The  tank  was  filled  with  about 
equal  parts  of  water  and  gasoline.  Two 
pieces  of  pipe  with  valves  were  screwed  into 
the  side  of  the  tank  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
To  the  lo\yer  connection  a  piece  of  hose  was 
attached  to  the  air  pump  on  the  locomotive. 
A  piece  of  black  pipe  shaped  to  conform  to 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  was  secured. 
Holes  w^ere  bored  on  the  inside  of  the  pipe, 
and  a  second  hose  line  connected  with  the 
upper  connection  in  the  tank.  By  starting  up 
the  air  pump  the  mixture  was  agitated,  forced 
through  the  connection  into  the  punctured 
circular  pipe  line  which  surrounded  the  wheel 
to  be  removed.  The  mixture  of  gasoline 
and  water  was  ignited.  The  wheel  was 
heated,  expanded  and  removed  within  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  The  new  wheel  was 
similarly  heated  and  replaced  the  old  one. 

The  recital  of  these  three  experiences  only 
emphasizes  what  has  already  been  said  about 
being  prepared  to  meet  emergencies. 

As  to  your  last  question  as  to  what  par- 
ticular course  should  be  studied  in  order  to 
fit  a  young  man  for  the  logging  engineering 
l)rofcssion,  would  say  briefly: 

First:  Good  working  knowledge  of  the 
English  language. 

Second:  The  ability  to  accurately  esti- 
mate costs. 

Third:  Knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
surveying. 

Fourth:  Sufficient  time  spent  in  the 
woods  each  summer,  so  the  embryo  engineer 
may  "know  men"  and  how  to  rub  along  with 
them. 

Fifth :  A  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  of  steam,  electricity,  hydraulics 
and   internal   gasoline   engine   practice. 

Sixth:     Railroad  and  bridge  construction. 

Seventh:  How  to  make  and  read  a  blue 
print. 

Eighth:  Learn  to  take  orders  and  carry 
them  out  without  debate.  Keep  a  quiet 
tongue.  Respect  the  men  above  and  around 
you.  Learn  whenever  you  can,  be  it  night 
or   day.     Don't   shirk.     Be   a  winner. 

Take  a  five-year  course  in  preference  to  a 
four-year  course. 

If  you  are  short  of  funds  to  complete  your 
education,  better  work  in  the  woods  several 
summers  and  continue  your  studies  over  a 
longer  period  than  attempt  to  crowd  into  too 
limited  a  time  the  necessary  preparation  for 
vour  life's  w-ork. 


Think  It  Over:  Doing  is  the  great  thing. 
For  if,  resolutely,  people  do  what  is  right, 
in  time  they  come  to  like  doing  it. 
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Technical  Man  Is  Essential  to  Industry 


By  HENRY  S.  GRAVES 


One  of  the  interesting  developments  of 
recent  years  has  been  the  public  recognition 
of  the  engineering  professions.  There  was  a 
time  when  manj-  people  looked  upon  the  en- 
gineer as  an  impractical  theorist.  Rough- 
and-ready  methods  and  rules  of  thumb  were 
sufficient  "for  all  practical  purposes"  in  con- 
struction work.  Why  should  it  be  necessary 
in  building  a  road  to  use  instruments  and  to 
make  mathematical  calculations,  maps,  blue- 
prints, etc.?  Were  there  not  practical  men 
who  bj-  the  eye  could  unerringly  lay  out  the 


nent  development.  He  had  a  vision  of  a 
greater  service  that  would  be  required  of  the 
works  which  he  built.  He  saw'  opportunities 
for  creative  undertakings  that  would  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  the  country  in 
ways  impossible  by  the  "one-team"  methods 
of  the  frontier:  and  for  such  a  development 
there  were  required  not  only  the  technical 
methods  of  modern  engineering  but  the  vis- 
ion and  constructive  ability  of  the  well- 
trained  engineer.  He  proved  by  his  works 
the  soundness  of  his  theories.  He  has  earned 
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grade  for  a  road,  or  construct  a  timber  bridge 
that  would  last  a  lifetime"' 

This  was  of  course  a  relic  of  the  jjoint  of 
view  of  the  frontier.  In  the  first  develop- 
ment of  a  new  country  crude  methods  are  es- 
sential. The  first  need  is  to  open  up  the 
country  and  make  it  accessible.  The  popu- 
lation is  scattered,  the  traffic  over  roads  and 
bridges  is  small.  Temporary  structures  suf- 
fice for  first  needs.  Natural  resources  are  so 
abundant  that  wasteful  methods  can  be  usi'd 
without   iniblic   loss. 

The  engineer  brought  a  new  viewpoint. 
He   sought   to   lay   foundations   for  a  perma- 


a  rightful   place  in   pul>lic  confidence  and  es- 
teem. 

In  this  struggle  for  the  introduction  of 
new  methods  and  a  new  viewpoint,  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  of  success  was  the  tt-ch- 
nical  engineering  school.  There  was  great 
l)ressure  upon  the  i)ractical  engineers  to  con- 
tinue old  methods  and  1o  get  along  with  old- 
fashioned  standards,  but  tin-  schools  held 
steadfast  to  high  idea's  and  insisted  upon  the 
best  technical  training.  The  progress  of  en- 
gineering in  all  its  different  branches  in  this 
cfUMitry  is  due  f)rimaril\-  tu  the  existence  of 
highly-trained  men,  who  in  the  largest  sense 
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have  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  our 
country   in    may   different   directions. 

We  find  in  the  history  of  engineering 
many  points  of  simihirity  to  the  history  of 
forestry.  We,  too,  have  had  to  begin  with 
frontier  methods,  to  use  rules  of  thumb  in 
our  forest  work,  to  employ  crude  methods  of 
forestry  often  not  differing  greatly  from 
those  of  ordinary  lumbering.  At  the  begin- 
ning, the  American  forester  faced  indiffer- 
ence, ridicule,  and  often  opposition.  Even  to- 
day he  is  frequently  called  impractical  and 
a  faddist.  The  greatest  pressure  is  brought 
upon  the  field  forester  to  lower  his  standards 
of  practice  \\  ith  the  idea  that  economic  con- 
ditions prevent  a  real  practice  of  forestry.  In 
some  instances,  forest  schools  are  urged  to 
subordinate  in  their  training  those  branches 
of  the  subject  which  superficially  appear  of 
less  importance  in  the  first  work  of  the  for- 
ester. 

The  forester  has  to  look  forward  many 
years.  The  consequences  of  mistakes  in  the 
management  of  a  forest  may  not  appear  im- 
mediately. The  field  forester  is  frequently 
urged  to  use  methods  which  would  result  in 
the  deterioration  of  the  forest.  It  is  of  course 
possible  to  undertake  changes  too  rapidly.  It 
may  take  time  to  overcome  existing  obstacles 
to  refined  methods  of  practice,  but  the  for- 
ester who  yields  his  ideals  under  such  cir- 
cumstances and  who  loses  faith  in  forestry 
has  failed  in  his  profession.  W"e  must  look 
to  the  forest  schools  as  the  strongest  agen- 
cies for  maintaining  high  standards  of  prac- 
tice. This  applies  not  only  to  the  giving  of 
good  technical  training  and  instilling  in  the 
students  a  right  point  of  view,  but  also  to 
the  influence  which  the  forest  schools  may 
exert  upon  the  practicing  profession. 

We  are  entering  a  new  era  in  forestry. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
foundations  have  been  laid  and  that  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  undertake  steps  here- 
tofore impossible.  More  important,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  depletion  of  our  forests 
has  already  progressed  to  a  point  demanding 
a  more  effective  and  more  extended  practice 
of  forestry.  Already  we  are  beginning  to  use 
more  accurate  methods  of  measuring  and 
grading  the  products  of  the  forest,  better 
standards  of  manufacture,  better  means  of 
handling  and  seasoning  wood,  and  a  more  in- 
tensive practice  of  silviculture.  It  is  the 
technicalli'-trained  men  who  are  leading  in 
this  change  and  are  placing  forestry  upon 
the  plane  of  modern  engineering.  Just  as  the 
engineer  by  the  demonstration  of  his  ability 
won  public  recognition,  so  the  technical  for- 
esters are  more  and  more  looked   to  by  pri- 


vate industries  as  well  as  public  institutions 
to  handle  work  which  requires  new  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  practice. 

Frequently  the  student  is  inclined  to 
measure  the  work  of  his  chosen  profession 
by  the  standards  which  he  sees  in  actual  prac- 
tice and  he  may  find  irksome  the  training  in 
science  and  engineering  which  appears  to  him 
unessential  under  American  conditions.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  forest  schools  to  insist  upon 
the  highest  standards  of  technical  training, 
if  the  graduates  are  to  be  competent  leaders 
in  building  American  forestry,  and  not  mere 
routine  technicalities.  The  men  who  will  be 
in  the  forefront  of  the  profession  will  be 
those  who  are  thoroughly  well  grounded  in 
the  science  of  forestry,  who  have  a  grasp  of 
its  economic  aspects,  who  have  a  vision  of 
what  may  be  accomplished,  who  have  cour- 
lige,  initiative,  and  persistence,  and  who  have 
real  faith  in  forestry  and  its  ideals. 

It  is  a  gratification  that  forestry  is  in- 
rreasinglj'  being  given  recognition.  Every 
day  our  profession  is  gaining  in  public  con- 
fidence and  respect.  Upon  the  work  of  our 
forest  schools  will  largely  depend  the  pro- 
gress of  the  science,  and  the  extent  and  the 
character  of  forestry  practice. 


Think  It  Over:  On  the  wall  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  executives  and  action - 
men  is  this  single  motto:     "Do  It  Now." 
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Natural  Reforestation  Through  Migration 

By  DR.  J.  V.  HOFMANN,  Director  of  Wind  River  Forest  Experiment  Station,  United 

States  Forest  Service 


The  presence  of  Douglas  fir  throughout 
the  Pacific  Northwest  is  evidence  that  at 
some  time  in  the  past  it  lias  reached  the  var- 
ious sections  through  migration.  Since  it  has 
reached  all  nooks  and  corners  suitable  for  its 
growth,  it  would  appear  that  migration  no 
longer  plan's  an  important  role  in  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  Douglas  fir  forest  in  this  region. 
The  forester,  in  his  efforts  to  perpetuate  the 
Douglas  fir  forests,  however,  could  make  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  ignore  the  factors 
that  effect  migration. 

If  a  forest  of  Doviglas  fir  is  to  be  retained 
on  an  area,  it  is  essential  to  know  what 
method  of  handling  the  present  stand  will 
insure  its  peri)etuation,  or  if  it  is  not  found 
at  present,  it  is  necessary  to  aid  nature  in 
stocking  the  area.  In  either  of  these  in- 
stances the  question  of  how  fast  Douglas 
fir  will  migrate  is  an  all  important  one. 

The  extensive  and  thrift}'  stands  of  young 
growth  of  Douglas  fir  that  occur  throughout 
the  Pacific  northwest  arc  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  the  Douglas  fir  to  perpetuate  itself 
and  keep  possession  of  areas  under  ordinarv 
conditions.  The  areas  covered  with  young 
growth  arc  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  tour •• 
i.'^t;  form  pleasant  surroundings  for  the  camp- 
er and  are  the  pride  of  the  forester  who  real- 
izes that  they  are  a  present  day  asset,  in  that 
the  land  that  the  young  growth  occupies  is 
productive  and  has  a  present  value  as  well 
as  i)roviding  for  a  future  lumber  cut.  Con- 
trasted to  these  productive  areas  are  the  bar- 
ren, burned  wastes  throughout  the  region 
that  have  given  the  term  "timber  devastation"' 
a  meaning  to  the  layman  and  forester  alike. 

Areas  devoid  of  all  tree  growth  vary  from 
blackened,  burned  areas  to  fields  of  ferns  and 
firewood  or  a  tangled  mass  of  brush,  depend- 
ing ui)on  the  length  of  time  since  tree  growth 
was  destroyed  by  careless  burning. 

'J'he  reclamation  through  natural  means 
of  area  denuded  of  trees  is  possible  only 
through  migration  and  each  condition  pre- 
sents different  phases  of  its  progress. 

Forest  Claims  Prairie  Region 

Where  a  forest  advances  into  a  region 
that  has  not  i)reviousIy  been  occupied  by  a 
forest  cover  its  advancement,  if  left  undis- 
turbed, progresses  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
ability  to  migrate.  .Mmost  invariably  there 
are   other   factors,   such   as   soil   anrl    climatic 


conditions,  fire  and  interference  by  man  or 
animals,  that  retard  its  progress  but,  in  the 
main,  the  species  that  is  best  able  to  dis- 
tribute its  i)rogeny  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
associates  is  the  one  that  gains  possession  of 
the  area. 

^Migration  of  Douglas  fir  is  a  very  slow 
process.  Large,  level  areas  south  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  known  as  the  Steilacoom  Plains, 
have  not  been  covered  with  forest  stands  dur- 
ing the  past  few  hundred  years,  and  it  is 
possible  that  these  areas  have  never  been 
covered  by  forest  growth.  The  only  appar- 
ent reason  the  forests  do  not  now  cover  this 
region  is  that  the  young  growth  has'  been 
consistently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  areas 
were  probably  quite  regularly  bvirned  over 
by  the  Indians  or  possibly  by  fires  caused  by 
other  agents.  That  the  forests  were  held 
back  by  some  foreign  agent  is  evident 
from  the  progress  that  the  forest  is  now 
making  in   taking  possession  of  these  plains. 

Establishment  conditions  are,  on  the 
whole,  rather  unfavorable,  but  occasional 
seedlings  become  established  within  seeding 
distance  of  the  forest.  The  definite  limits 
of  age  classes  from  seed-producing  timber 
arc  conclusive  evidence  that  the  forest  is 
moving  out  into  the  prairie  by  steps  rather 
than  a  gradual  process.  Each  forward  move- 
ment of  3  to  5  and,  in  some  instances,  10 
chains,  contain  age  classes  from  1  to  prob- 
ably 20  or  2S  years  old.  The  advance  seed- 
lings beyond  this  strip  are  so  rare  that  they 
can  hardly  be  considered  in  the  migration  of 
the  forest.  It  is  evident  that  when  these  ad 
vance  strips  reach  seeding  age  the  forest  is 
ready  to  advance  another  strip  of  about  the 
same  width.  After  trees  become  established 
the  forest  floor  soon  takes  on  the  nature  of 
a  typical  Douglas  fir  forest  and  forest  con- 
ditions are   established. 

Usually  a  forest  of  this  type  of  migration 
is  in  such  strong  contrast  with  the  stands  of 
young  growth  that  are  found  in  most  of  the 
Douglas  fir  region  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
that  the  source  of  seed  from  which  the  stands 
originate  is  evidently  different.  The  first 
forest  that  invades  this  prairie  region  consists 
of  a  very  uneven-aged  stand  containing  trees 
from  1  to  40  years  of  age.  The  second  for- 
est following  in  this  same  region  after  the 
mature  forest  is  destroyed  is  the  typical  even- 
aged    stand    of    Douglas    fir    young    growth 
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found  throughout  the  region.  The  definite 
migration  on  this  prairie  region  is  a  clear 
demonstration  of  what  may  be  expected  when 
a  Douglas  fir  forest  is  reduced  to  an  absolute 
migration  process  and  also  throws  doubt 
upon  the  yoimg  growth  appearing  erratically 
in  large  burned  areas  even  where  the  appar- 
ent source  of  seed  is  the  remaining  green 
timber  around   the   edges  of  the   burn.     The 


tensive  areas  of  even-aged  young  growth,  in 
some  instances  covering  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion acres,  that  have  followed  immediately 
after  forest  fires.  The  appearance  of  sucn 
stands,  ob\iously,  cannot  be  due  to  migration. 
What  then  is  the  source  of  such  vast  areas 
of  young  growth? 

The    answer    has    been    found    through    a 
long  period  of  research.      It   was   found   that 


DOUGLAS    FIR    MIGRATION    INTO    PRAIRIE 
Old  timber  in  baclvgi-ound,  4  to  30  years  old  in  middle,   1  to  lO"  years  old   in   fore- 
ground.    Seedling-s  at  greatest  distance  from  timber  are  5  chains  from  mature  timl)er 
and  30  chains  from  30  >  ear  old  class. 


arid  conditions  of  these  plains  reduces  the 
possible  number  of  seedlings  that  succeed, 
but  the  proportion  of  age  classes  at  different 
distances  from  the  timlier  show  the  ratio  of 
seeding  because  establishment  conditions  are 
equal  at  these  various  distances. 

In  localities  where  moisture  and  soil  con- 
ditions are  more  favorable  such  as  some 
sections  of  the  Willamette  Vallej'^  in  Oregon, 
the  forest  makes  more  substantial  progress 
through  migration  by  a  greater  percentage 
of  establishment  of  seedlings.  The  distance 
of  each  seeding  generation,  however,  is  not 
materially  increased. 

Dense  Stands  of  Douglas  Fir  Young  Growth 
Follow  Forest  Fires 

In  contrast  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Douglas  fir  forest  by  migration  are  the  ex- 


the  greater  per  cent  of  young  growth  in  the 
Douglas  fir  region  springs  from  seed  that  was 
stored  in  the  forest  floor,  or  in  cones,  pre- 
vious to  the  destruction  of  the  forest  and 
which  retained  its  viability  through  the  fire 
and  germinated  soon  after  the  removal  of  the 
forest.  Such  stands,  consequently,  are  due, 
not  to  migration,  but  to  succession. 

A  succession  usually  results  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  same  formation  that 
existed  previous  to  the  disturbing  or  des- 
troying agencies.  An  immediate  succession 
without  the  characteristic  presence  of  the 
intermediate  stages  results  either  from  dor- 
mant seed  left  after  the  removal  of  the  pre- 
vious formation  or  from  exceptionally  favor- 
able conditions  for  resebding.  Immediate 
succession  is  the  typical  and  characteristic 
formation  in  the  burns  in  the  forest  region 
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of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  successions  of 
this  character  the  forest  which  was  removed 
by  fire,  cutting  or  other  agencies  is  replaced 
liy  the  identical  species  of  the  original  forest, 
although  usuallj^  in  different  proportions. 

The  immediate  successions  in  the  large 
burns  of  this  region  are  not  due  to  distri- 
bution of  seed  from  trees  left  after  the  fire, 
as  shown  by  the  stands  of  reproduction  that 


As  the  Douglas  fir  trees  mature  or  are 
killed  out  of  the  forest  by  any  agent  other 
than  fire,  and  the  western  red  cedar  and 
western  hemlock  remain  uninjured,  the  open- 
ing made  by  the  removal  of  the  Douglas  fir 
is  immediately  taken  by  the  understory  of 
western  red  cedar  and  western  hemlock.  For 
this  reason  a  Douglas  fir  forest  very  seldom 
maintains  a  pure  stand  past  the  first  gener- 


g^^^^& 


THE    STAGE    BEFORE    A 
Scattered  stand  of  Douglas  fir  12     to 
year  old  seedlings  are  coming  in  among 

occur  regardless  of  distance  from  seed  trees 
and,  in  many  instances,  species  are  being  re- 
placed in  such  burns  where  no  green  trees 
of  the  species  were  left  after  the  fire.  More 
important  is  the  fact  that,  wherever  the  re- 
production of  some  species  was  found  com- 
ing in  after  a  fire  which  had  killed  the  en- 
tire forest,  the  dead  trees  and  snags  of  that 
species  were  always  found  in  the  locality  of 
the  reproduction.  Charred  cones,  cone  scales 
and  seeds  of  all  of  the  species  killed  on  a 
burned  area  were  usually  found  on  the  area 
after  the  fire  but  no  unburned  cones  or  seeds, 
although  perfect  seeds  with  wings  were  found 
in  the  unburned  duff  on  the  burned  areas. 

Douglas  Fir  Crowded  Out  of  Stand 

The  Douglas  fir  forest  cannot  compete 
with  the  western  red  cedar  and  western  hem- 
lock when  these  species  occupy  the  same 
ground.  Although  the  Douglas  fir  produces 
greater  height  growth,  the  western  red  cedar 
and  western  hemlock  form  an  understory 
which  precludes  the  replacement  of  Douglas 
fir  by  its  own  progeny. 


COMPLETE    FOREST    STAND 
25  years  old  due  to  migration.     Two  to  five 
this   stand. 

ation,  and  instances  have  been  noted  where 
the  forest  was  entirely  replaced  at  the  end 
of  the  first  generation.  Stands  of  Douglas 
fir  50  years  of  age  with  very  clear,  straight 
boles  and  well-developed  crowns  sometimes 
have  a  complete  understory  of  western  red 
cedar  and  western  hemlock  of  practically  the 
same  age.  While  the  Douglas  fir  may  be 
100  to  130  feet  tall,  the  western  red  cedar 
and  western  hemlock  understory  is  only  20 
to  30  feet.  This  understory  is  not  suppressed 
beyond  recovery;  consequently  as  soon  as  the 
forest  is  opened  the  growth  increases  and 
eventually  forms  the  forest  stand.  Even 
though  there  may  be  a  number  of  veteran 
Douglas  firs  in  a  forest  consisting  mostly  of 
western  red  cedar  and  western  hemlock,  there 
is  no  chance  for  the  replacement  of  Douglas 
fir  unless  the  entire  forest  is  removed.  Over- 
mature Douglas  fir  trees,  especially  in  a  for- 
est stand,  produce  very  little  seed.  The 
Douglas  fir  seed  is  the  favorite  food  of  ro- 
dents, with  the  result  that  it  is  gathered  and, 
if  the  supplj'  is  greater  than  the  demand  for 
food,  it  is  stored  in  the  forest  floor.     In  thib 
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way  the  rodents  may  either  prevent  restock- 
ing by  using  all  of  the  seed,  or  materially 
assist  it  by  planting  seed.  Conditions  have 
been  noted  where  the  original  stands  con- 
tained only  about  5  percent  of  Douglas  fir, 
and  the  young  growth  contained  as  high  as 
50  percent  after  a  fire. 

The   Douglas   fir   forests   of   Oregon    and 
Washington   usually   have  a  sparse   to  dense 


limited  from  the  forests  of  western  red  cedar 
and  western  hemlock  it  is  not  a  question  of 
inability  to  thrive  at  the  boundaries.  In  the 
middle  of  the  favorable  area  the  species 
makes  no  selection  as  to  soil,  but  outside  of 
this  central  position  it  is  forced  by  other 
species  to  exercise  a  choice.  The  Douglas 
fir  forests  continue  to  crowd  the  western  red 
cedar   and   western   hemlock   largely   because 


DENSE   STANDS   FOL,L,OW  FOREST   FIRES 
A  dense,  even-aged  stand  of  thuii.sands  of  acres  of  Douglas  fir  .\dung 
to  succession  aftei-  a   forest  fire. 


ovvtli   due 


stand  of  undergrowth  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
trees.  The  density  of  the  stand  varies  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  completeness  of  the  stand 
of  Douglas  fir.  A  dense  stand  of  young 
growth  of  Douglas  fir  usually  succeeds  in 
crowding  out  all  competitors.  The  compe- 
tition with  other  species  is  more  keen  in  the 
open  areas  and  in  some  localities  the  Douglas 
fir  is  unable  to  compete  successfully  with 
other  species  in  succession  and  regains  the 
area  only  by  a  slow  process  of  invasion  if  it 
is  able  to  do  so  at  all.  In  competition  one 
species  drives  the  other  back,  and  the  victor- 
ious one  is  that  one  which  can  best  utilize 
the  given  combinations  of  soil,  light,  mois- 
ture, temperature,  etc.  In  localities  where 
the  Douglas  fir  occupied  the  south  exposures 
and  the  ridges  it  is  not  because  it  prefers 
those  soils  or  localities  but  because  it  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  deep  loam  and  moist  soils 
by  the  western  red  cedar  and  western  hem- 
locks. 

Where    the    Douglas    fir    forests    are    de- 


of  the  ability  of  the  Douglas  fir  to  establish 
its  seedlings  during  the  first  season  of 
growth.  Its  superiority  over  the  western  red 
cedar  and  western  hemlock  is  due  to  the 
larger  seed,  and  the  consequent  amount  of 
stored  food  in  the  seed,  which  enables  the 
seedling  to  send  down  a  inuch  deeper  root 
system  earlier  in  its  development. 

If  the  enorinous  quantities  of  seed  pro- 
duced almost  annually  by  the  western  red 
cedar  and  western  heiniock  had  the  same 
chances  of  succeeding  as  the  Douglas  fir, 
soon  the  entire  forest  would  consist  of  these 
species.  The  small  seeds  produced  by  the 
western  red  cedar  and  western  hemlock  re- 
sults in  very  shallow-rooted  seedlings  dur- 
ing the  first  season,  and  this  factor  alone  is 
very  important  in  keeping  these  species  from 
any  but  favorable,  moist  sites.  .Seedlings  of 
these  species  must  have  two  or  three  favor- 
able seasons  in  order  to  become  established 
sufficiently  to  insure  them  against  the 
drought  period. 
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Young  Growth  Following  Logging 

Dense  stands  of  young  growth  occur  in 
unburned  slash  on  areas  where  no  seed  trees 
are  left.  The  young  growth  consists  largely 
of  western  red  cedar  and  western  hemlock 
and  contains  less  of  the  other  species  that 
were  in  the  stand  before  cutting.  The  veg- 
etable matter  and  soil  of  the  forest  floor  con- 
tain the  stored  seed  of  all  of  the  species  that 


conditions  favorable  for  a  good  stand  of 
young  growth  with  Douglas  fir  predominat- 
ing, or  all  of  the  duff  may  be  consumed  and 
a  scattered  stand  of  young  growth  result 
except  in  localities  of  very  loose  soil  where 
there  may  be  a  good  supply  of  seed  in  the 
soil,  or  if  the  fire  is  hot  enough  to  heat  the 
mineral  soil  I)elow  the  duff  a  barren  area 
may  result. 


iiAi'iii    riKPnoT'TTTirix   aciiii:vi;i>   'I'iiuouct:   st.asii    I'.ru.xixi! 

A  complete  stand  of  thrifty  even-aged   young   growth   of   Dougla.'^   fir  (hie   to   siu;- 
cession   after  clear  cutting  and   slash   burning. 


form  the  stand  and  those  seeds  that  are  not 
destroyed  by  fire  germinate  and  form  the 
new  forest.  In  unburned  slash  the  new  for- 
est usually  contains  a  larger  per  cent  of  west- 
ern red  cedar  and  western  hemlock  because 
more  of  the  seed  of  these  small-seeded 
species  is  near  the  surfa,ce. 

The  large  amount  of  debris  left  after  log- 
ging in  the  Pacific  northwest  makes  a  very 
dangerous  fire  risk  and  necessitates  burning 
of  the  slash  in  order  to  protect  the  surround- 
ing forests  and  nearby  property.  This  fire 
risk  should  be  removed  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity and  it  is  necessary  from  the  forester's 
standpoint  also,  that  it  be  burned  during  the 
first  season  after  cutting.  The  heavy  slash 
left  after  cutting  a  mature  Douglas  fir  for- 
est makes  broadcast  burning  imperative. 
When  a  broadcast  slash  fire  runs  over  an 
area  it  may  effect  the  succeeding  young 
growth  in  various  ways.  It  may  burn  only 
the  surface  layer  of  litter  and  duff  and  leave 


The  heating  of  the  soil  is  the  important 
point  and  this  can  be  controlled  only  by 
pro!)er  slash  burning.  In  the  spring  the  soil 
and  duff  are  wet  and  the  least  heating  occurs 
and  the  successful  stand  of  young  growth 
following  spring  burning,  as  compared  to 
burning  in  summer  or  fall,  arc  evidences  of 
the  desirability  of  burning  the  slash  in  the 
spring.  I'all  burning  may  sometimes  approx- 
imate spring  conditions,  but  usually  it  is  too 
wet  to  burn  after  the  forest  floor  has  be- 
come wet  enough  to  protect  the  seed. 

On  areas  burned  more  than  once  the  pos- 
sibilitj'  of  a  few  dormant  seeds  still  remains, 
which  may  account  for  some  fairly  good 
stands  at  considerable  distances  from  seed 
trees.  The  distribution  of  seed  by  wind  and 
birds  is  also  a  factor  which,  combined  with 
favorable  establishment  conditions,  may  re- 
sult in  a  scattered  stand  in  some  localities, 
while  otiicrs  with  less  favorable  establish- 
ment conditions  remain  barren. 
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The  single  seed  tree  evidently  will  not 
insure  a  complete  stand  for  some  time  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  stand  would  be  complete 
until  the  seedlings  reach  seeding  age  and 
restock  the  remainder  of  the  area.  This 
gradual  seeding  of  an  area  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  protection  of  a  scattered  stand 
of  seed  trees  or  scattered  young  growth 
which  in  reality  is  a  stand  of  potential  seed 
trees. 


sential  to  know  the  limitations  of  migration 
and  to  recognize  clearly  that  successful  for- 
estry practices  must  be  built  upon  principles 
that  will  not  allow  the  forest  to  be  reduced 
to  a  migration  process  if  the  land  is  to  be 
kept  productive  through  natural  means. 

This  is  entirely  possible  under  the  pres- 
ent economic  conditions  and  methods  of  util- 
ization. 

Clear  cutting  is  the  most  feasible  with  the 


WESTERN    HEMLOCK    CROWDS    OUT    DOUGL.\S    FIR 
An   over-mature  fore.st  of  Doug-la.s  fir  about  450   years  old.      Trees  had    renehed   a 
diameter  at  breast  lieiglit  of  3  to  .5  feet  and  a  lieig-lit  of  aliout  22.")   f^et.     All  sn  ifrs  in 
liieture  are  dead  Douglas  firs  and  the  ones  showing  good  bark  have  died  recently.     Th(> 
stand  is  completely  rejilaced  by  western  hemlock. 


Although  such  trees  produce  good  crops, 
the  seeds  are  often  entirely  consumed  by 
rodents  due  to  the  limited  supply  on  the  area. 

Application  of  Migration  in  Management 

The  foregoing  discussion  points  out  that 
the  extensive  stands  of  young  growth  of 
Douglas  fir  are  due  to  succession  and  orig- 
inate from  seed  that  was  within  the  area 
before  the  forest  was  destroyed,  also  that 
the  process  of  migration  is  very  slow  in 
claiming  an  area  previously  tmoccupied  by 
the  species  or  reclaiming  an  area  from  which 
it  has  been  removed  by  fire  or  other  agen- 
cies. 

Why,  then,  must  the  forester  consider  mi- 
gration   in    forest    management?     It    is    es- 


present  system  of  logging  and  also  produces 
the  best  results  from  a  silvicultural  stand- 
point. All  trees  and  snags  that  remain 
standing  through  a  slash  fire  should  be  cut 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  merchantable 
or  not,  unless  they  are  to  be  left  as  seed  trees. 
A  diameter  limit  would  not  be  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  classifying  the  material  to  be  felled, 
because  conditions  var}'  widely  in  different 
localities  or  within  the  same  area.  The  im- 
portant point  to  accomplish  is  to  fell  all  of 
this  material  before  the  slash  fire.  Trees  up 
to  about  12  inches  in  diameter  at  breast 
height  usually  are  torn  down  by  the  cables 
where  a  large  number  of  logs  are  skidded, 
but  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  settings  the 
logs  are  pulled  out  in  more  direct  lines  and 
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a  large  per  cent  of  such  small  trees  remain 
after  the  logging  is  completed.  This  con- 
dition is  the  principal  reason  why  a  diameter 
limit  would  not  solve  the  problem  satisfac- 
torily. Materials  left  standing  after  all  oper- 
ations are  completed  should  be  felled  before 
the  slash  is  burned.  If  trees  and  snags  are 
left  that  will  not  be  burned  down  by  the  slash 
fire,    they    form    a    future    fire    hazard    that 


serve  as  seed  trees  to  assist  in  restocking  the 
area  and  as  a  source  of  seed  in  case  a  second 
fire  should  occur  on  the  area.  There  are 
scarcely  anj'  logging  areas  where  the  num- 
ber of  unmerchantable  Douglas  fir  trees  is 
large  enough  to  interfere  with  restocking,  if 
left  standing. 

For  restocking  from  seed  trees  about  two 
trees  per  acre  should  be  left.     Although  some 
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SPINDLING    GROWTH    IS    AFTERMATH    OV    I.OGGIXG 
A  scattered   stand   of   Douglas   fir   sued   trees   left   after   logging-.      These   have   not 
been  effective  in  restocking  the  area. 


places  the  entire  area  in  jeopardy  and  if  any 
assurance  for  the  safety  of  the  area  is  desired 
it  adds  to  the  cost  of  fii'e  protection.  Stand- 
ing trees  are  generally  killed  by  slash  fires 
and  begin  to  fall  a  few  years  later,  which 
creates  a  fire  hazard  among  the  young 
growth  that  may  have  followed  after  the 
first  slash  burn.  Forestry  practice  will  not 
permit  the  rcburning  of  the  area  in  order  to 
remove  this  debris  because  the  second  fire 
on  an  area  is  more  destructive  to  restocking 
than  the  first. 

On  some  areas  a  large  volume  of  un- 
merchantable Douglas  fir  remains,  due  to  de- 
fect caused  by  disease.  Unmerchantable 
Douglas  fir  trees  should  be  left  standing  to 


Douglas  fir  trees  are  windthrown  when  left 
standing  singly,  the  loss  is  not  common.  If 
large  merchantable  trees  are  all  that  are 
available,  the  leaving  of  seed  trees  is  pro- 
hibitive from  a  financial  standpoint. 

Best  Method  of  Slash  Disposal 

Conditions  suitable  for  young  growth  af- 
ter a  forest  fire  are  usually  found  in  mature 
or  overmature  forests.  The  litter  and  duff 
form  a  deep  layer  on  the  forest  floor  and  the 
cool,  shaded  situation  under  the  forest  pro- 
vides favorable  conditions  for  seed  storage. 
When  this  type  of  stand  is  cut,  the  leaving  of 
a  large  amount  of  debris  after  logging  is 
inevitable. 
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Where  the  slash  is  burned  with  a  broad- 
cast burn  immediately  after  logging  and  then 
followed  by  good  fire  protection,  the  land  is 
generally  restocked  soon  after  cutting.  This 
condition  is  often  found  in  the  Douglas  fir 
region,  and  without  any  intent  of  restocking 
the  cut-over  lands  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
area  out,  that  has  not  been  utilized  for  agri- 
culture or  pasture,  is  now  restocked  with 
good  young  stands  of  Douglas  fir.  The 
more  or  less  dense  stands  that  follow  after 
this  method  of  cutting  are  very  desirable 
because  they  produce  the  best  form  of  trees 
both  in  the  young  stands  and  in  the  older 
forest. 

In  regions  or  localities  where  the  fire 
risk  is  low  enough  to  make  it  safe  to  leave 
slash  unburned,  this  might  be  practiced.  The 
practice  would  result  in  a  preponderance  of 
western  red  cedar  and  western  hemlock  in 
the  young  stands  where  these  species  made 
up  an  appreciable  amount  of  the  forest  before 
cutting. 

Nature  has  provided  means  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Douglas  fir  forest  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  methods  of  logging  em- 
ployed do  not  need  to  be  materially  changed 
to  provide  for  the  best  means  of  natural  re- 
stocking. Foresight  is  absolutely  essential 
in  the  use  of  the  methods  of  cutting  and  slash 
disposal  but  no  changes  from  the  best  meth- 
ods employed  at  present  that  involve  ad- 
ditional cost  are  necessary.  The  burning  of 
slash  at  a  time  that  leaves  the  area  in  best 
condition  for  natural  restocking,  as  stated 
previously,  is  also  the  best  safeguard  for  the 
operator.  By  disposing  of  the  slash  im- 
mediately after  logging,  a  fire  risk,  that  en- 
dangers the  logging  camps  and  equipment,  is 
removed;  spring  or  late  fall  burnings  give 
the  geatest  insurance  against  the  spread  of 
the  fire  to  areas  that  are  not  ready  to  be 
fired  or  where  damage  would  be  done. 
Spring  fires  are  not  dangerous  to  surround- 
ing timber  or  clean  3'oung  stands,  but  must 
be  kept  away  from  open  areas  of  older  burns 
or  the  areas  of  young  growth  that  contain 
inflammable  debris. 

Some  of  the  important  principles  that 
form  the  basis  for  the  practice  of  forestry  in 
the  Pacific  northwest,  in  order  to  keep  the 
land  productive  through  natural  means,  may 
be  briefly  stated   as  follows: 

1.  The  limited  distance  to  which  seed  is 
distributed  makes  migration  of  the  forest 
very  slow,  usually  only  a  few  chains  each 
seeding  generation. 

2.  Restocking  of  Douglas  fir  occurs  nat- 
urally in  this  region  if  the  forest  is  properly 


handled.  The  greater  percent  of  young 
growth  comes  from  seed  stored  in  the  for- 
est floor,  consequently  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  this  source  of  seed  during  logging 
and  burning. 

3.  Clear  cutting  is  the  method  used  at 
present  and  it  should  continue  to  be  prac- 
ticed in  order  to  obtain  the  best  silvicultural 
conditions.  All  trees  should  be  cut  except 
those  that  are  to  be  left  as  seed  trees. 

4.  Where  seed  trees  are  depended  upon 
to  restock  an  area  approximately  two  trees 
per  acre  should  be  left. 

5.  Slash  must  be  burned  immediately 
after  logging  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  con- 
ditions for  natural  restocking.  Areas  must 
not  be  reburned. 

6.  Spring  burning  of  slash  leaves  the  area 
in  the  best  condition  for  natural  restocking. 

7.  Where  stands  of  young  growth  are 
destroyed  by  fire  before  they  have  reached 
seeding  age  restocking  depends  upon  seed 
produced  by  remaining  green  timber  of  seed- 
ing age.  Such  conditions  cause  barren  areas 
that  are  reclaimed  by  forest  migration  only 
after  several  seeding  generations. 

8.  .Succession  in  the  Douglas  fir  forests 
depends  upon  conditions.  Following  a  single 
forest  fire  in  a  mature  forest  or  proper  slash 
burning,  succession  is  usually  immediate 
from  seed  that  was  within  the  area  before 
the  fire. 


Amid  the  Ferns 

"Those  Forest  School  chaps  are  off  on  a  spree," 
Said  the  Waldo  Hall  girls,  as  our  trucks  rolled  by. 
"They've  prepared  for  a  long  one,"  said  Mary  McGee, 
"They've  got  grub  and  bedding  piled  clear  to  the  sky. 
So  we  gave  them  a  cheer  as  we  rolled  down  the  hill. 
And  soon  left  the  city  and  college  behind;  i 

Two  truck  loads  of  huskies  can  sure  raise  a  yell,  j 

When  they  start  on  a  prolonged  spree  of  that  kind.        ' 

When  we  reached  Philomath,  we  stopped  for  a  smoke; 
And  the  Climax  squad  bought  all  the  "chewin'  "  in  town 
By  the  time  we  pulled  out  we  were  nearly  all  broke,        I 
For  when  we  start  shopping  we  do  it  up  brown.  1 

We  soon  reached  the  lane  that  leads  up  to  Buck's,  I 

Where  a  wagon  and  mule  team  awaited  our  gang, 
And  a  few  minutes  later  we  piled  off  the  trucks; 
There  the  real  trip  began  with  a  spurt  and  a  l)ang. 

Prof.  Newins  lead  out  with  an  engineer  crew 
To  patch  up  the  bridges  where  he  felt  the  need, 
And  fill  up  the  mud-holes  we  had  to  go  through. 
The  rest  of  us  followed — the  Dean  in  the  lead. 
Then  a  bottomless  bog  stopped  the  mule  team's  advance 
So  we  lugged  in  our  outfit  on  shoulder  and  pack;  , 

'Twas  a  half  a  mile  portage,  and.  Oh!  what  a  chance        I 
For  a  man  to  show  yellow  streaks  clear  down  his  back. 

iNlight  found  us  with  tents  set  at  "Hobo  Camp," 

Just  over  the  footlog  and  beneath  the  old  firs; 

While  a  campfire  served  as  our  only  lamp, 

Built  up  by  the  Rooks,  who  were  out  for  their  spurs. 

With  the  evening  meal  over,  we  gathered  around 

For  the  Dean's  annual  address  on  camp  "spre-de-core," 

And  woe  to  the  unlucky  rook  who  was  found 

A.  W.  O.  L.  while  the  Dean  held  the  floor. 

The  first  night  out  found  us  early  to  bed 

On  hemlock  boughs  covered  with  deep  layers  of  moss. 

Ere  the  campfire  coals  had  begun  to  turn  red 

Nine-tenths  of  the  sleepers  had  started  to  toss. 

Some  had  eaten  too  many  potatoes  and  beans 

Others  found  rocks,  where  they  thot  their  beds  smooth; 

Tliree  cups  of  black  coffee  give  bumble-bee  dreams, 

Which  nothing  but  morning's  small  hours  can  soothe. 

"Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise," 

Said  Benjamin  F'ranklin  or  some  other  shrew, 

"Makes  growing  chaps  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise." 

Now  the  Dean's  a  disciple  of  that  maxim,  too. 

At  four-thirty  A.  M.,  by  the  Ingersoll  clock 

He  jumped  from  his  blankets  and  gave  a  loud  shout — 

To  our  last  dying  hour  we'll  think  of  the  shock 

That  followed  his  prolonged  and  lusty  "ROO-OOLL  Ol 

After  breakfast,  crew  captains  were  chosen  to  lead 
And  to  each  w^as  assigned  a  crew  of  six  men. 
Equipment  was  issued  for  each  leader's  need 
And  the  gang  was  all  ready  for  work  to  begin. 
Up  the  steep  trail  we  scrambled  in  true  Injun  file 
Falling  out  as  we  reached  the  assigned  starting  stake; 
Sometime  'twas  a  half,  but  more  often  a  mile 
From  the  circle  of  tents  down  below  the  intake. 


on  Mary's  Peak 

Then  all  day  we  struggled  thru  brush  and  thru  ferns 
Now  up  the  steep  slope  and  then  down  in  the  dell; 
Until  we  arrived  at  the  big  open  "burn" 
And  sat  down  for  a  smoke  and  a  breathing  spell. 
We  had  missed  our  last  station  by  fourteen  links; 
Our  alignment  was  off  by  as  many  more, 
While  the  Abney-man  cussed  the  daily  jinx — 
For  in  fact  we  had  missed  elevation  a   score. 

When  the  lingering  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
Cast  their  golden  gleam  among  the  big  firs, 
Thc}^  marked  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  run 
With   chain   and  compass  and   calipers. 
Through  the  gathering  dusk  of  eventide 
Dog-tired  and  hungry,  we  pressed  our  way 
Down  over  the  trail  on  the  mountain  side 
First  trod  by  cruisers  of  a  by-gone  day. 

We  soon  reached  camp  at  the  forks  of  the  creek 
And  fires  were  started,  the  coffee  to  brew. 
While  some  fried  the  bacon  in  strips  long  and  thick 
Others  mixed  onioris  and  spuds  for  a  stew. 
While  over  it  all  rang  out  laughter  and  song 
And  stories  were  told  of  each  day's  happenstance; 
Then  we  sat  down  to  supper  with  coffee  so  strong 
It  would  float  a  ship's  anchor,  if  given  a  chance. 

After  supper  was  over  and  dishes  clean, 

With  pipes  all  steamed  up  we  prepared  for  some  sport. 

Cigars  were  taboo — and  that's  whj-  the  Dean 

And  some  others  were  hailed  into  Kangaroo  Court. 

So  around  the  big  fire  we  sat  ourselves  down 

And  appointed  a  Judge  to  preside  over  all; 

The  sheriff,  elected,  soon  left  with  a  frown 

To  bring  in  the  prisoners,  subject  to  call. 

There  was  Peavy  and  Newins  and  Patterson,  too, 
Professors,  of  course,  but  all   under  arrest; 
No  one  is  exempted  from  Camp  Kangaroo, 
Not  even  the  Judge — Joe  Steel  knows  that  best. 
The  defending  attorney  sure  has  his  hands  full 
And  this  is  a  truth  which  all  must  affirm; 
No  matter  how^  well  he  can  handle  the  "bull" 
He  loses  his  case — or  is  sentenced  in  turn. 

W'ill  we  ever  forget  that  drawn  look  of  pain 
As  Dean  Peavy  stood  up  to  await  the  decree, 
And  was  sentenced  to  eat  a  raw  onion — plain. 
While  that  hard-hearted  crew  looked  on  in  glee. 
And  Newins,  found  guilty  of  chewing  Brown  Mule, 
Was  stripped  of  his  high-tops  and  placed  m  the  ring 
To  teach  us  the  art  of  the  old  dancing  school  — 
He  went  even  further — and  attempted  to  sing! 

Thus  sped  the  days  v>ith  their  work  and  their  fun; 
Each  morning  we  grumbled,  each  evening  we  sang. 
Until  the  Dean  told  us  the  cruising  was  done 
And  we  shouldered  our  packs  for  the  trip  out  again. 
"Oh  those  Forest  School  chaps  are  back  from  their  spree 
Said  the  Waldo  Hall  girls,  as  our  trucks  rolled  in. 
"And  just  look  at  their  whiskers,"  said  Mary  McGee — 
And  smiling,  each  Forester  felt  of  his  chin. 

—Harry  Nettleton,  '21. 
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Pathology  Is  an  Essential  of  Silviculture 

By  J.  S.  BOYCE,  Pathologist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


At  the  present  time  forest  regulation  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  in  its  infancy.  We 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  transition  per- 
iod from  the  virgin  forests  of  the  present 
to  the  regulated  forests  of  the  future  and  the 
road  is  long.  Foresters  are  entirely  too 
prone  to  overlook  this  fact  and  to  feel  that 
although  the  virgin  forest  is  the  rule  now,  by 
the  time  for  the  second  cut  normal  forests 
with  a  definite  rotation  as  the  basis  for  sus- 
tained yield  will  be  established  everj^where. 
In  other  words  the  ideal,  that  is  the  regulated 
forest,  is  expected  to  be  attained  soon  and 
without  much  effort.  This  idea  is  strength- 
ened because  we  commonly  base  our  expec- 
tations for  the  future  on  studies  of  the 
growth  and  yield  of  normal  trees.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  norma!  individual  trees  or 
groups  in.  a  stand  are  far  from  being  a  cri- 
terion of  the  life  history  of  the  entire  stand. 
There  arc  many  factors  such  as  fire,  insects 
and  disease  retarding  the  development  of  vir- 
gin stands.  True  enough,  these  will  have 
no  place  in  the  regulated  forests  of  the  fu- 
ture, but  they  are  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception  now.  Furthermore,  aside  from 
fire,  the  present  aggregate  result  of  our  meas- 
ures for  control  of  these  injurious  factors 
either  directly  by  eradication  or  indirectly  by 
the  modification  of  cutting  methods  on  log- 
ging operations  is  very  small  considering 
this  region  as  a  whole.  \Vc  must  face  the 
fact  that  for  decades  to  come  insects  and  dis- 
ease will  play  a  large  part  in  the  life  history 
of  our  forests  and  we  must  adapt  our  prac- 
tice of  forestrj'  accordingly. 

Considered  broadly,  forest  tree  diseases 
classify  themselves  into  two  groups.  In  the 
first  group  are  those  diseases  which  reduce 
the  annual  increment  of  the  stand.  Notable 
among  these  are  diseases  -caused  by  needle 
inhabiting  fungi  and  by  false  mistletoes.  In 
the  second  group  fall  those  diseases  reducing 
the  merchantable  volume.  Of  these  the  var- 
ious decays  in  the  heartwood  of  living  trees 
of  merchantable  size  caused  bj'  different 
species  of  wood  destroying  fungi  arc  all  im- 
portant. Both  classes  of  disease  have  a 
strong  influence  on  the  life  history  of  stands 
and  must  be  carefully  considered  in  any 
silvicultural  system  the  ultimate  goal  of 
which  is  regulation.     False  mistletoe  may  be 


cited    as    a    typical    example    from    the    first 
group. 

The  important  species  of  false  mistletoe 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  from  an  econoinic  stand- 
point are  the  Pacific  Slope  yellow  pine  mis- 
tletoe (Razoumofskya  campylopoda  (Eng- 
elm.)  Piper)  on  western  yellow  pine,  the 
larch  mistletoe  (R.  laricis  Piper)  on  western 
larch,  the  Douglas  fir  mistletoe  (R.  doug- 
lasii  (Engelm.)  Kuntze)  on  Douglas  fir,  the 
lodge])ole  pine  naistletoe  (R.  americana  Nutt.) 
on  lodgepole  pine,  the  fir  false  mistletoe  (R. 
occidentalis  abietina  Engelm.)  on  white  fir, 
the  hemlock  mistletoe  (R.  tsugensis  Rosen.) 
on  western  hemlock  and  the  small  white  pine 
mistletoe  (R.  cyanocarpa  Nels.)  on  western 
while  pine  and  sugar  pine.  Each  of  these 
mistletoes  is,  with  the  exception  of  rare  in- 
stances of  no  practical  importance,  confined 
to  the  host  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
For  example  the  Pacific  Slope  yellow  pine 
mistletoe  is  of  economic  importance  only  on 
the  western  yellow  pine,  while  the  larch  mis- 
tletoe is  a  menace  only  to  the  larch.  And 
so  it  goes. 

The  Pacific  Slope  j'cllow  pine  mistltoe  is 
])articularly  widespread  and  severe.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  stand  of  yellow  pine  in  this 
region  free  from  mistletoe.  Douglas  fir  is 
a'so  heavil}'  infected,  particularly  in  eastern 
and  southern  Oregon,  though  the  parasite 
does  not  occur  in  the  Douglas  fir  forests 
west  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascades  in  Wash- 
ington and  northern  Oregon.  The  larch 
mistletoe  is  very  serious  on  western  larch  in 
eastern  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  indications  of  mistletoe  attack  are 
>elt  evident.  The  death  of  some  of  the  in- 
fected reproduction,  more  especially  in  yel- 
low pine,  and  of  occasional  older  trees,  to- 
gether with  the  huge  witches'  brooms  and 
other  malformations  are  too  well  known 
and  described  to  need  further  comment  here. 
But  the  most  serious  consequence  of  mistle- 
toe infection  is  the  reduction  of  aimual  in- 
crement, as  indicated  by  height  and  diameter 
growth  of  diseased  individuals.  The  most 
valuable  data  bearing  on  this  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Weir  (4,  table  1).  Analysis  of 
this  table  shows  that  the  average  height  of 
sixty-five  year  lodgepole  pines  heavily  in- 
fected with  mistletoe  was  18  percent  less 
than    those    uninfected,   while    the    difference 
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in  diameter  growth  was  19  percent  and  the 
uninfected  trees  averaged  60  years  old.  These 
same  figures  for  100  year  yellow  pine  are  36 
percent  and  17  percent,  for  western  larch  45 
percent  and  41  percent  and  for  Douglas  fir 
15  percent  and  20  percent.  This  difference 
was  plainly  shown  hy  an  examination  of  the 
last  40  years'  diameter  growth.  The  basis 
was  100  lodgepole  pines,  100  yellow  pines, 
160  larches  and  80 
Douglas  firs  even- 
ly distributed  be- 
tween infected 
and  uninfected. 

Weir  (5,  table 
1 )  also  presents 
figures  showing 
the  effect  of  mis- 
tletoe on  height 
growth  in  yellow 
pine  reproduction. 
In  the  table  given 
below  the  writer 
h  a  s  r  e  d  u  c  e  d 
Weir's  figures  to 
a  percentage  ba- 
sis, that  is  the  col- 
umn headed  "re- 
duced height  per- 
cent," gives  the 
relative  a  m  o  u  n  t 
by  which  the  av- 
erage of  the  infec- 
ted trees  falls  be- 
low the  average  of 
the  uninfected  for 
the  various  ago 
classes. 

Reduced 
Age  Height 


Years 

Percent 
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This  reduction 
of  annual  incre- 
ment of  the  stand 
as  indicated  by  re- 
duced height  and  diameter  growth  of  dis- 
eased individuals  must  be  carefully  considered 
when  establishing  a  rotation  and  cutting  cy- 
cles for  stands  with  serious  infection.  Placing 
a  tract  on  a  sustained  yield  on  the  liasis  of 
normal  growth,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
considerable  mistletoe  is  present  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  very  unpleasant  surprise. 
The  rotation  must  be  lengthened  sufficiently 
to  offset  the  suppressing  effect  of  the  mistle- 
toe. 


Rut  it  may  be  suggested  that  by  the  next 
cut  stands  will  be  free  from  mistletoe  since 
it  is  being  eliminated  now.  But  this  is  be- 
ing brought  about  vcrj'  slowly  at  present.  If 
the  inature  stand  is  infected  the  advance 
growth  is  also  infected  and  it  is  from  this 
advance  growth  that  the  future  stand  must 
come.  In  cuttings  of  government  timber, 
when  effort  is  made  to  rid  the  mature  stand 

of  infected  trees 
and  leave  only 
healthy  individu- 
als for  seed,  the 
advance  growth 
cannot  b  e  freed 
from  infection 
since  under  pres- 
ent conditions  it 
is  not  possible  to 
cut  trees  b  e  1  o  w 
diameter  limit. 
For  example  in  a 
cut  over  yellow 
pine  stand  in  east- 
ern Oregon  a 
count  of  the  sap- 
lings varying 
f  r  o  m  1  5  to  2  5 
years  old  which 
comprised  the  ad- 
vance growth 
showed  that  SZ 
percent  of  the 
trees  were  already 
mistletoe  infected 
and  of  these  dis- 
eased individuals 
80  percent  had  in- 
fections on  t  h  e 
main  stem.  The 
condit  ion  was 
even  worse  than 
appears  since 
many  trees  died  in 
the  past.  On  an 
adjacent  area  oc- 
cupying a  better 
site,  a  7  percent 
infection  was 
found.  Of  course 
by  the  next  cut  the  amount  of  mistletoe  will 
be  somewhat  reduced  since  the  mature  dis- 
eased trees  are  now  removed  reducing  the 
amount  of  infection  possible  on  the  advance 
growth.  But  mistletoe  will  not  be  eliminated 
from  infected  stands  by  the  next  cut  or  for 
several  cuts  to  come,  particularly  in  those 
stands  managed  by  the  selection  system  or 
any  modification  thereof. 

Turning  now  to  that  class  of  diseases 
which  reduce  the  merchantable  volume  it  is 
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found  that  a  number  of  our  commercially  im- 
portant softwoods  are  subject  to  extensive 
decay.  In  fact  some  are  so  bad,  for  example, 
incense  cedar  (Libocedrus  decurrens  Torr.) 
and  white  fir  (Abies  concolor  (Gord.)  Parry), 
that  they  are  classed  as  "inferior"  species. 
The  concept  of  the  relation  of  the  age  of  the 
tree  to  its  rate  of  decay  is  an  old  one,  but 
it  remained  for  Aleinecke  (3)  to  first  express 
this  concretely.  Working  in  the  Klamath 
Lake  region  with  white  fir  infected  with 
stringy  brown  rot  caused  by  the  Indian  paint 
fungus  (Echinodontium  tinctorium  E.  &  E.) 
he  found  beginning  at  the  age  of  130  years 
that  considerable  decay  occurred  in  sup- 
pressed trees,  while  beginning  at  150  years 
the  same  thing  happened  to  dominant  trees. 
Weir  and  Hubert  (6)  studied  the  rots  in 
western  pine  (Pinus  monticola  Doug.)  and 
found  the  trees  relatively  free  from  decay 
until  the  101-120  year  age  class  was  reached. 
In  the  case  of  incense  cedar  which  is  so 
txtensively  decayed  by  the  incense  cedar  drv 
rot  fungus  (Polyporus  amarus  Hedge. "i  it 
was  found  (1)  that  trees  were  not  subject  to 
much  decay  in  the  intermediate  range  until 
they  had  passed  the  age  of  165  years  and  in 
the  optimum  range  imtil  210  years  had  becii 
reached. 

These  ages  arc  really  pathological  felling 
ages,  or  if  you  prefer,  pathological  rotations 
This  docs  not  mean  that  the  species  shou'd 
be  cut  at  regular  intervals  to  conform  tvt 
the  above,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  trees 
should  not  be  left  to  greater  ages  unless  the 
resulting  enormously  increased  loss  throug:i 
decay  is  offset  in  some  way.  In  each  case 
the  pathological  rotation  becomes  a  maxi- 
mum limiting  factor  for  the  actual  rotation. 
To  establish  this  last,  for  a  species  subject 
to  considerable  decay,  without  determining 
the  age  at  which  the  loss  from  this  source 
becomes  extensive  may  be  worse  than  useless. 
■  A  start  has  been  made  in  this  direction  but 
much  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  most  valu- 
able tree  of  all,  Douglas  fir  (Pseudotsuga 
taxifolia  (Lam.)  Br.)  is  very  decadent  (2). 
The  principal  cause  of  loss'  in  this  species  is 
conk  rot  caused  by  Trametes  pini  (Thore) 
Fr.  and  the  loss  may  run  as  high  as  fifty  per- 
cent in  some  stands.  The  pathological  fell- 
ing age  for  this  tree  species  is  still  unde- 
termined and,  what  is  of  extreme  importance 
to  holding  companies  with  extensive  stands 
of  mature  or  overmature  timber,  the  rate  at 


which  loss  through  decay  increases  after 
this  age  has  been  passed  is  likewise  unknown. 
The  same  information  is  badly  needed  for 
western  hemlock  (Tsuga  heterophylla  (Raf.) 
Sarg.)  which  is  so  badly  decayed  throughout 
the  Northwest  by  the  Indian  paint  fungus. 
Sitka  spruce  (Picea  sitchensis  (Bong.) 
Trautv.  &  Mayer)  must  also  be  considered. 

Serious  as  are  the  diseases  so  far  dis- 
cussed, they  do  not  mean  the  final  elimin- 
ation of  any  species  from  the  forests  of  this 
region.  So  far  the  West  has  been  free 
from  epidemics,  similar  to  chestnut  blight  in 
the  East,  which  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  a  commercially  valuable  tree.  But  the  for- 
ester here  is  now  faced  with  a  new  and 
deadly  menace.  White  pine  blister  rust 
(Cronartium  ribicola,  Fischer)  has  invaded 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Unless  this  disease 
can  be  eradicated  or  checked,  the  conse- 
quences will  be  disastrous.  True  enough, 
most  of  the  present  merchantable  volume 
will  be  saved  but  western  white  pine  and 
sugar  pine  (Pinus  lambertiana,  Doug.)  will 
cease  to  be  a  factor  in  the  commercial  for- 
ests of  the  future.  Should  this  occur  ser- 
ious and  unforseen  problems  arising  from  a 
decided  change  in  the  composition  of  stands 
where  these  species  are  found  will  result. 
The  change  from  virgin  to  regulated  for- 
ests would  be  set  back  for  decades. 

Progress  along  the  road  to  regulation  of 
the  forests  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  neces- 
sarily be  slow.  But  during  this  period  prac- 
tical forest  pathology  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  any  silviculture  worthy  of  the  name. 
Unless  the  problems  in  forest  pathology  are 
solved,  particularly  those  relating  to  growth 
and  yield,  serious  mistakes  will  be  made  and 
regulation  will  never  be  placed  on  a  solid 
foundation. 
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Douglas   Fir   Reoccupies  Waste   Lands 

By  THORNTON  T.  MUNGER,  United  States  Forest  Service 


The  Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon  has  had 
a  very  interesting  forest  history  and  it  may 
be  read  from  Nature's  record  on  the  hill- 
sides within  sight  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College.  There  have  been  in  the  last  few 
centuries,  and  especially  in  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  marked  changes  in  the 
vegetative  cover  within  this  watershed. 
These  are  recorded  by  the  evidence  which 
the  trained  observer  will  recognize  in  the 
various  types  of  remaining  old  growth  tim- 
ber, second  growth  and  openings.  It  would 
be  a  fascinating  field  for  the  ecologist  to  ex- 
plore and  to  work  out  in  detail  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  native  cover  and 
the  reasons  therefor.  At  the  outset  I  must 
say  that  this  paper  is  not  based  upon  such  a 
detailed  ecological  study,  but  only  upon  gen- 
eral observations  in  connection  with  other 
work  through  a  term  of  years  and  upon  de- 
tailed study  of  some  typical  second  growth 
forests  of  Douglas  fir  several  years  ago.  I 
hope  that  in  stating  my  observations  as  such, 
I  will  not  be  charged  with  allowing  specula- 
tion to  overbalance  evidence. 

The  Willamette  Valley,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  discussion,  may  be  considered  as 
extending  from  Oregon  City  to  Cottage 
Grove  on  the  south  and  from  the  foothills  of 
the  Coast  Range  on  the  west  to  the  foothills 
of  the  Cascade  Range  on  the  east.  The  cli- 
mate throughout  is  mild  and  humid  and  emi- 
nently suited  to  forest  growth  and  especially 
to  Douglas  fir,  which  is  the  prevailing  tree 
of  the  region.  The  soil  also  is  for  the  most 
part  good  Douglas  fir  land  and  there  are  but 
few  square  miles  in  this  whole  territory  that 
do  not  now  carry  at  least  some  thrifty  Doug- 
las fir  timber.  There  are  scattered  patches 
of  "beaver  dam  land,"  the  rather  extensive 
area  of  poorly  drained  sour  valley  floor 
called  "white  lands"  and  some  hot,  ledgy 
slopes  that  are  evidently  not  suited  to  conif- 
erous growth.  But  in  general  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  in  a  state  of  Nature  without  hu- 
man interference  the  whole  territory  would 
have  been  covered  except  for  occasional 
openings  with  a  solid  canopy  of  Douglas 
fir  trees.     Perhaps  it  was  in   centuries  long 


♦Revision  of  a  paper  of  the  same  title  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  section  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  convention  of  the  Pa- 
cific Division  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, June  17,  1920. 


past — before  the  coming  of  the  Indian.  The 
annals  of  Lewis  and  Clark  tell  us  that  at  the 
time  of  their  visit  the  Indians  reported  great 
areas  of  prairie  south  of  the  falls  (where 
Oregon  City  now  is).  The  interesting  ques- 
tion is  were  these  "prairies"  natural,  i.e., 
were  they  a  climax  type? 

The  early  settlers  in  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley took  advantage  of  these  natural  openings 
and  put  them  under  the  plow.  Large  areas 
of  timbered  land  as  well  were  cleared;  thus 
the  natural  cover  has  been  very  largely  al- 
tered. The  whole  valley  and  the  lower  foot- 
hills are  now  blanketed  with  farms,  a  large 
acreage  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  valley  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  what  was  the  ultimate  type  of 
native  vegetation  were  it  not  that  here  and 
there  are  patches  of  land,  which  by  chance 
have  not  yet  been  put  to  agricultural  use, 
and  except  perhaps  for  pasturing  have  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  been  untouched  by  man 
since  settlement  by  the  early  emigrants. 
Many  of  these  areas  are  covered  by  thriving 
forest  growth  consisting  largely  of  Douglas 
fir.  The  observant  traveler  through  the  val- 
ley in  looking  at  these  patches  of  timber 
is  at  once  struck  by  the  surprisingly  large 
amount  of  even-aged  second  growth  Doug- 
las fir  from  50  to  75  years  old.  It  would 
be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  larger 
proportion  of  old  growth  timber,  if  these 
patches  were  the  remnant  of  a  vast  virgin 
forest,  most  of  which  had  been  removed  to 
make  plow  land.  A  closer  study  of  the 
second  growth  stands  shows  that  among 
them  are  scattered  old  veteran  seed  trees, 
"wolf  trees"  which  carry  limbs  to  the  ground 
and  show  the  unmistakable  signs  of  having 
been  growing  in  the  open  for  a  century  or 
two  until  surrounded  by  their  progeny.  In 
some  of  these  second-growth  stands  there  is 
a  notable  absence  of  evidence  of  a  previous 
forest  other  than  the  scattered  seed  trees; 
there  are  signs,  however,  of  the  former  pres- 
ence of  much  broadleaf  species  as  might 
grow  in  brushfields  or  old  burns.  I  feel 
that  the  evidence  indicates  that  these  ex- 
tensive stands  of  50  to  75  years  old  timber 
occupy  land  which  for  many  years  prior  to 
their  origin  was  devoid  of  a  dense  forest 
cover,  that  it  was  brushy  land,  perhaps  some 
of  it  actually  grass  covered,  but  that  there 
were  scattered  old  Douglas  fir  veterans  here 
and  there,  the  survivors  of  a  former  forest 
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which  had  persisted  in  spite  of  the  agencies 
which  prevented  a  full  stand  of  timber.  This 
theory  is  supported  by  the  old  settlers.  In 
a  flat  part  of  the  valley  near  Eugene,  an  old 
man  has  been  running  a  sawmill  on  49  year 
old  timber  where  as  a  boy  he  said  he  could 
see  a  cow  or  a  deer  for  a  half  mile.  The 
area  was  brushy,  he  said,  but  the  brush  not 
high  enough  to  prevent  seeing  over  it  long 
distances.  He  remembered  seeing  the  In- 
dians fire  such  areas  each  year  during  the 
fall  migrations. 

On  the  outer  edges  of  the  valley,  on  the 
foothills,  where  agriculture  has  not  inter- 
fered with  the  native  vegetation,  the  evidence 
of  what  has  been  taking  place  in  the  last 
century  is  even  clearer  than  in  the  central 
part  of  the  valley.  Here  there  are  bald  hills, 
now  grass  covered  or  dotted  with  oak 
"grubs,"  as  they  are  called  locally,  and  other 
brush.  These' bald  hills,  except  possibly  the 
most  shallow  soiled,  are  certainly  ultimate 
Douglas  fir  land.  To  be  sure  farther  south 
in  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  Valleys  some  of 
the  bald  hills  are  probably  not  forest  land 
because  of  their  extreme  dryness,  but  in  the 
region  considered  in  this  paper  all  sites  of 
this  nature  should  bear  Douglas  fir.  There 
are  other  hillsides  in  the  foothills  carrying 
now  the  most  beautiful  stands  of  50  to  75 
year  old  Douglas  fir,  which,  from  the  evi- 
dence on  the  forest  floor,  were  formerly  as 
bald  as  the  neighboring  grassy  hills  now 
are.  In  short  in  the  last  half  century  or  so 
there  has  been  a  process  of  encroachment  of 
the  forest  on  the  areas  which  previously  had 
been  grassy  and  brushy  and  almost  treeless. 
This  process  may  be  seen  in  various  stages 
of  completeness,  and  is  apparently  still  go- 
ing on.  Sometimes  the  second  growth  came 
in  all  at  once  and  uniformly  over  large  areas, 
as  though  spontaneously  changing  from 
brush  land  or  grass  land  to  Douglas  fir. 
Elsewhere  the  reforestation  of  the  bare  areas 
is  taking  place  by  migration  from  adjoining 
timber  as  spruce  and  white  pine  occupy  the 
old  pastures  in  New  England.  It  is  further 
noticeable  up  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascades 
where  the  rivers  cut  westward  toward  the 
valley  that  the  north  facing  slopes  are  gen- 
erally covered  with  old  growth  timber  and 
that  on  the  south  slopes  there  is  much  less 
old  growth  and  a  great  amount  of  second 
growth,  dotted  with  remnants  of  an  old 
growth  forest.  Many  of  the  south  slopes 
are  still  bare,  but  I  am  willing  to  venture  the 
opinion  that  if  left  alone  they  will  in  time 
be  covered  by  Douglas  fir. 

I  am  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  open  prairies  and  brushficlds  of  the 


Willamette  Valley,  which  the  first  emigrants 
found,  are  not  permanent  types,  that  the  bald 
hills  of  the  south  facing  foothills  should  not 
be  bare,  that  Douglas  fir  is  the  natural  cover 
on  all  such  areas  and  were  it  not  for  the 
upsetting  of  Nature's  equilibrium  by  some 
condition,  probably  induced  by  man,  such 
areas  would  be  forest  clad.  My  reasons  for 
so  believing  are  twofold :  First — not  a  very 
scientific  reason — is  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  explanation  why  they  should  not  be  tim- 
bered, if  left  to  themselves.  The  climate  is 
ideal,  and  the  soil  aside  from  the  exceptions 
noted  above  is  satisfactory  for  forest  growth. 
My  second  reason  is  that  there  is  very  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show  that  during  the  last 
sixty  years  or  so  there  has  been  a  marked 
encroachment  of  the  forest  on  land  hitherto 
largely  deforested,  wherever  it  has  been  left 
untouched  by  man,  both  on  the  flats  in  the 
main  valley  and  on  the  south  slopes  of  the 
foothills. 

There  must  be  some  explanation  of  the 
non-forested  condition  of  these  areas  at  the 
time  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  that  time  to  en- 
able woods  to  return  to  the  once  bare  areas. 
Again  we  get  our  cue  from  the  early  history 
of  the  valley  as  told  by  the  old  settlers. 
They  know  that  there  was  a  large  population 
of  Indians  in  the  valley,  that  they  were  horse- 
using  people  and  that  it  was  their  custom  as 
they  migrated  from  the  mountains  or  foot- 
hills to  the  valley  in  the  fall  to  leave  a  mass 
of  forest  fires  behind  them.  There  is  some 
dispute  as  to  whether  these  fires  were  set 
chieflj'  by  accident  or  intent,  but  is  seems 
most  likely  that  these  Indians  intentionally 
set  many  fires.  In  fact  it  has  been  reported 
that  they  systematically  burned  one  side  of 
the  river  one  year  and  the  other  side  the 
alternate  year.  In  this  region  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  accomplishing  their  purpose  of 
eradicating  the  forest  and  making  easier 
hunting  and  better  pasturage,  where  they 
might  not  have  been  in  another  region.  This 
vallcj'  experiences  a  long,  hot,  dry  summer, 
and  this  naturally  increases  the  severity  of 
forest  fires  and  make  surer  the  transfor- 
mation from  forest  to  prairie  or  brushfield. 
Furthermore,  on  the  sites  least  favorable  to 
forest  growth,  as  on  the  hot  south  slopes, 
the  balance  between  conditions  suitable  for 
forest  growth  and  those  unsuitable  for  forest 
growth  is  delicate,  and  such  a  disturbing 
factor  as  frequently  repeated  forest  fires  very 
easily  upsets  Nature's  balance.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  i)rocess  has  been  much  more 
completely  accomplished  on  the  hotter  south 
slopes  than  on  the  north,  for  often  a  south 
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slope  is  bare,  while  the  north  slope  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill  is  still  covered  with  old 
growth  timber,  which,  however,  usually 
shows  signs  of  frequent  visitation  of  surface 
fires.  The  forest  has  been  able  to  hold  its 
own  on  the  more  humid  north  facing  sites, 
while  on  the  drier  sites  it  has  succumbed 
and  been  succeeded  by  grass  and  brush.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  process  of  slow  de- 
forestation would  have  been  accomplished 
farther  north,  as  for  example  in  the  more 
humid  Puget  Sound  territory,  under  a  like 
subjugation  to  repeated  fires. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  great 
areas  of  potential  forest  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  were  converted  to  brush  and  prairie 
by  the  long  and  oft  repeated  action 
of  fires  set  by  the  aborigines.  This 
process  maj'  have  been  extended 
over  centuries.  During  all  this  time 
we  must  assume — and  the  evidence 
supports  the  hypothesis — that  every 
tree  was  not  destroyed,  that  patches 
of  old  timber  survived  here  and 
there,  and  that  the  prairies  and  the 
brushfields  were  more  or  less  dotted 
with  thick-barked  veterans,  some 
of  which  survived  the  periodic  sur- 
face fires.  Each  of  these  old  trees 
was  giving  seeds  and  struggling  to 
reproduce  itself.  Doubtless  at  inter- 
vals seedlings  of  Douglas  fir  started 
to  recover  prairies  and  brushfiields, 
but  were  killed  by  the  next  fire  before  they 
had  become  established.  Some  of  each  new 
crop  probabh'  survived  and  are  the  scattered 
bushy  veterans  we  now  find.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  the  Indian  fires  were  so  fre- 
quent or  all  embracing  as  to  preclude  all 
natural  reproduction  of  Douglas  fir  and  pre- 
vent the  survival  of  some  stands  and  indi- 
vidual trees  throughout  the  valley. 

We  come  now  to  the  next  question  with 
which  the  investigator  is  confronted.  If  por- 
tions of  the  valley -and  foothills  were  non- 
forested  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  win- 
are  they  now  not  in  like  condition?  Why  is 
there  so  much  50  to  75  year  old  second 
growth?  It  would  be  expected  that  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  would  have  made 
conditions  even  more  disastrous  to  forest 
growth.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  agri- 
cultural pioneering  of  a  country  increases  the 
fire  menace  to  adjoining  forest  land.  Here 
the  opposite  seems  to  have  been  true.  Un- 
der the  regime  of  the  white  man  there  have 
been  less  fires  than  under  the  Indian,  in  the 
regions  contigious  to  the  farming  country, 
probably  not  in  the  mountains.     This  is  nat- 


ural for  with  the  settlement  of  the  valley 
and  the  development  of  arable  areas  the 
patches  of  brush  land  remaining  uncleared 
become  surrounded  by  fields  and  to  a  certain 
extent  immune  from  general  broadcast  sur- 
face fires.  Moreover,  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  to  keep  fire  out  of  the  brush 
land  or  woods  near  his  place  to  protect  his 
buildings  and  fences,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
Coupled  with  these  influences  toward  for- 
est protection  is  the  fact  that  about  simul- 
taneously with  the  coming  of  the  white  set- 
tlers the  Indian  population  dropped  off 
rapidly — partly  due  to  measles  or  smallpox. 
We  thus  have  about  1850  or  1860  a  cessation 
of  the  menace  of  Indian  fires  and  the  whole- 


some influence  of  the  white  man  in  keeping 
fires  out  of  the  region  adjoining  his  settle- 
ment. Fires  by  no  means  stopped  alto- 
gether, the3-  haven't  yet — but  there  was  ap- 
parently enough  decrease  in  their  frequency 
and  extent  to  throw  the  balance  in  favor  of 
forest  growth.  Hence  followed  the  reoccu- 
pation  by  Douglas  fir  of  land  which,  as  a 
real  forest  cover,  it  had  been  driven  centuries 
ago,  and  the  resulting  thousands  of  acres  o; 
beautiful  second  growth  stands  now  about 
sixty  year  old. 

We  have  therefore  the  anomaly  of  an 
addition  in  the  acreage  of  productive  forest 
coincident  with  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  proverbially  destructive  pioneer.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  net  increase  in  the  acreage 
of  forest,  for  the  clearing  of  forest  land  both 
for  agriculture  and  in  logging  operations  has 
progressed  much  faster  than  waste  brush 
land  has  been  reoccupied.  But  due  to  the 
history  discussed  above  and  to  the  tremen- 
dous virility  and  aggressiveness  of  Douglas 
fir  we  now  have  thousands  of  acres  of  rap- 
idly growing  forests  in  a  virgin  forest  region 
where  such  a  large  acreage  of  young  timber 
would  hardly  be  expected. 
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Method  of  Securing  Topographic  Detail 

By   F.    MARION   WILKES,    Forest  Topographer 


It  is  essential  that  reHable  elevations  be 
obtained  upon  which  to  base  topographical 
detail  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
set  forth  the  methods  used  by  the  United 
States  Indian  Forest  Service. 

Our  topographic  maps  are  made  from  data 
taken  with  the  topo.graphic  hand  level  and 
trailer  tape  simultaneously  with  an  estimate 
of  the  timber  on  an  area  and  is  conducted  by 
from  three  to  six  crews  consisting  of  an  esti- 
mator and  compassman  each.  The  strip 
method  is  used,  usually  two  uniformh^  dis- 
tributed strips  per  forty,  only  in  very  scat- 
tered timber  where  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  topographic  detail,  then,  a  single  strip  is 
run,  the  estimator  "snagging"  the  rear  end 
of  the  trailer  tape  and  making  an  estimate  of 
the  merchantable  timber  on  a  strip  one  chain 
in  width  on  either  side  of  the  compass  line 
in  uniform  timber,  this  being  a  twenty  per- 
cent estimate  for  the  double  strip  or  a  ten 
percent  estimate  for  the  single  strip,  or  if  in 
uneven  or  bunchy  timber  the  estimate  may 
be  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  percent 
depending  on,  what,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
estimator,  will  give  an  accurate  estimate  for 
that  particular  stand.  The  compassman  lays 
out  the  compass  lines,  holds  the  front  end 
of  tape,  determines  elevations  with  the  hand 
level,  and  sketches  in  drainage,  type  lines, 
culture,  etc.,  as  well  as  form  lines  wherever 
the  surface  configuration  changes,  over  that 
part  of  the  strip  that  he  can  see.  The  crews 
start  from  base  lines  distributed  usually  at 
intervals  of  four  miles  apart,  run,  if  possible, 
so  that  the  direction  of  the  strip  will  be 
across  the  drainage  rather  than  with  it,  and 
run  their  strips  in  circuits,  two  miles  over, 
make  the  necessary  offset  and  correction  for 
alignment,  and  return  two  miles  to  the  base 
lines,  the  strip  lines  starting  from  a  point 
and  returning  to  another  point  of  known 
elevation,  thus  supplying-  the  data  to  correct 
any  run  of  hand  levels,  measurement  or 
alignment. 

These  base  lines  are  initiated  from  the 
most  reliable  elevations  obtainable,  the  bench 
marks  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
or  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, nearly  always  being  available  within  a 
reasonable  distance.  They  are  run  along 
section  lines  following  the  blazed  line  of  the 
original  survey  and  points  or  stations  are 
set  at  proper  intervals  along  this  line  from 
whi<li  to  initiate  the  strip  surveys.     We  em- 


ploy a  combination  of  differential  leveling 
and  trigonometric  leveling"  on  base  lines  us- 
ing the  transit  equipped  with  vertical  circle 
and  stadia  wires  and  the  stadia  rod,  (the 
saw-tooth  telemeter  rods  graduated  in  tenths 
is  used),  for  determining  positions  and  ele- 
vations of  stations.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  transit  occupying  alternate  positions  gen- 
erally approximately  mjdway  between  sta- 
tions while  the  rod  is  set  at  the  station 
proper  when  practicable.  On  level  ground 
the  transit  is  set  up  at  the  most  advantageous 
point  and  the  distance  to  it  is  read  on  the 
stadia  rod  while  the  height  of  instrument  is 
determined  as  in  differential  leveling,  the  rod 
is  then  taken  ahead  and  the  position  of  the 
station  determined  by  the  stadia  and  the 
elevation  is  then  determined  as  in  differential 
leveling.  On  sloping  ground  the  distance 
is  determined  as  before,  and  the  middle  wire 
of  the  transit  set  on  some  convenient  point 
on  the  rod,  usually  on  an  even  foot  mark 
nearest  the  middle  wire  when  the  stadia  dis- 
tance is  read,  the  vertical  angle  is  then  read, 
and  the  difference  in  elevation  due  to  slope 
being  read  direct  from  the  stadia  slide  rule. 
To  this  difference  of  elevation  the  rod-read- 
ing is  added  or  subtracted,  the  rod-readings 
on  back  sights  being  treated  as  plus,  while 
the  proper  sign  is  given  to  the  vertical  angle, 
angles  of  rise  being  plus  and  of  depression 
being  minus.  Combining  these  values  alge- 
braically, the  difference  in  elevation  between 
the  last  station  and  the  transit  or  H.  I.  is 
obtained.  If  the  vertical  angle  is  greater 
than  two  degrees  for  ordinary  length  sights 
a  correction  for  slope  will  have  to  be  made 
to  reduce  to  horizontal  distance.  This  is  read- 
ily obtained  from  the  stadia  slide  rule.  The 
distance  to  the  next  station  is  then  determined 
and  the  proper  addition  made  to  this  dis- 
tance to  correct  for  slope,  this  being  deter- 
mined from  the  stadia  slide  rule,  the  station 
is  then  "spotted,"  the  midde  wire  set  on 
some  convenient  division,  simplifying  matters 
if  an  even  foot  mark  is  used.  The  vertical 
angle  is  then  read  and  the  difference  in  ele- 
vation, due  to  slope,  is  determined,  as  be- 
fore. The  rod-readings  on  fore  sights  are 
treated  as  minus,  while  the  usual  signs  are 
given  the  vertical  angle.  The  rod  reading  is 
then  combined  algebraically  with  the  above 
difference,  this  giving  the  difference  of  eleva- 
tion between  the  H.  I.  and  the  station  ahead. 
The  stadia  slide  rule  is  graduated  so  that 
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settings  can  be  made  for  any  distance  or 
vertical  angle  and  the  difference  in  elevation 
due  to  slope  for  that  distance  and  vertical 
angle  as  well  as  the  horizontal  distance  is 
read  directly  from  the  rule.  It  is  based  on 
the  usual  stadia  formula,  the  difference  of 
elevation  being  the  slope  distance  X  V2  sin.  of 
twice  the  vertical  angle,  while  the  horizontal 
distance  is  the  slope  distance  X  cos.2  of  the 
vertical  angle. 

Readings  are  taken  to  the  nearest  tenth 
of  a  foot  in  differential  leveling  and  the  read- 
ings from  the  slide  rule,  it  being  a  useless 
refinement  in  this  kind  of  work  to  try  to  at- 
tain a  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  it 
being  found  that  this  is  within  the 
accuracy  of  the  transits  used  and 
the  results  are  a  great  deal  closer 
than   would   be  expected. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this 
method  is  that  the  open  pine  timber 
of  this  region  from  two  to  four 
miles  of  base  line  can  be  run  per 
day  by  a  crew  of  two  or  three  men 
with  a  much  more  consistent  run 
and  with  a  great  deal  more  accuracy 
than  can  be  obtained  with  the  hand 
level,  it  being  nearly  as  accurate 
and  a  greal  geal  more  rapid  than 
by  the  usual  differenital  leveling, 
and  at  the  same  time  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  chaining  the  line 
for   the  position   of  stations. 

Our  base  line  crew  consists  of  an 
instrument  man,  who  handles  the 
transit,  takes  and  records  data  for 
elevations,  and  sketches  topography 
for  a  short  distance  on  either  side  of 
the  section  line,  a  rodman  whose 
duty  it  is  to  hold  the  rod  on  sta- 
tions and  pace  the  approximate  distance  be- 
tween stations  so  that  he  may  be  placed  on  £ 
station  in  the  minimum  of  time,  and  an  axe- 
man who  prepares  and  marks  stakes  for  sta- 
tions, reblazes  the  section  lines  and  cuts 
brush  when  necessary. 

The  base  lines,  where  practicable,  are  run 
in  circuits,  it  not  being  considered  advisable 
to  run  a  long  line  of  levels  without  ties  to 
adjacent  lines  or  to  points  of  known  eleva- 
tions. Some  of  these  lines  are  forty  or 
fifty  miles  in  length,  making  it  necessary  to 
complete  a  circuit  or  to  tie  to  points  of  cor- 
rect elevation  so  that  the  proper  adjustment 
for  elevations  on  base  lines  can  be  made. 

The  topographic  hand  level  and  trailer 
tape,  by  which  data  is  obtained  for  the  to- 
pographical map,  is  an  improvement  over 
the  ordinary  Abney  hand  level  and  chain 
tape.     The    level    is    larger    and    its    adjust- 


ments are  more  stable  than  the  Abney.  In 
place  of  the  usual  degree  graduations  its 
vertical  arc  is  graduated  in  even  feet  differ- 
ence of  elevation  per  chain  of  66  feet.  The 
trailer  tape,  which  is  slightly  over  2.5  chains 
in  length,  has  a  trailer  etched  on  the  oppo- 
site side  and  follows  both  the  one  and  two 
chain  points  and  is  graduated  with  the  same 
marks  as  the  arc  of  the  hand  level  so  that  to 
determine  position  and  difference  of  eleva- 
tion it  is  necessary  for  the  estimator  to 
pick  up  the  tape  at  a  point  beyond  the  chain 
or  two  chain  point,  which  is  of  the  same 
rt-ading  as   that   on   the   hand   level,  thus   the 


line  is  advanced  on  the  slope  one  or  two 
chains,  as  the  case  may  be,  enabling  the 
compassman  to  sketch  in  form  lines,  etc., 
without  having  to  make  reductions  for  hori- 
zontal distances  due  to  slope.  The  differ- 
ences of  elevation  in  feet  per  chain  is  read 
directly  from  the  arc  of  the  hand  level  by  the 
compassman,  the  basis  of  graduation  being  the 
tangent  rather  than  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
slope  as  in  the  ordinary  determination  of 
difference  of  elevation  by  slope  measurements. 
A  graduation  is  made  for  each  foot  while  the 
fractions  of  a  foot  are  estimated.  For  any 
distance  other  than  one  chain,  the  arc  reading 
is  multiplied  by  the  chains  and  decimals  of  a 
chain  in  that  distance  being  correct  for  any 
horizontal  distance.  The  trailer  graduations 
are  in  the  same  numbers  as  are  those  on  the 
hand  level  being  simply  the  external  distance 
or  the  exsec.  of  the  angle  of  rise  correspond- 
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ing  to  each  graduation   X  one  or  two  chains 
for  the  respective  trailers. 

The  elevations  then  are  a  succession  of 
"shots,"  each  in  which  the  estimator  stands 
over  a  point  of  known  elevation  and  al- 
lows the  compassnian  to  go  ahead  a  certain 
horizontal  distance  where  he  sights  back  to 
a  point  on  the  estimator  at  the  same  height 
as  his  own  eye,  then  the  difference  of  ele- 
vation is  determined  by  the  hand  level  read- 
ing multiplied  bj^  the  distance  taken  and  this 
difference  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from  that 
elevation,  accordingly  as  it  is  above  or  below 
that  point. 


Tiie  above  methods  were  developed  to 
allow  of  greater  accuracy  for  data  on  which 
to  base  topography  than  was  possible  with 
l)arometer  and  pacing  and  is  more  accurate 
and  faster  than  the  Abney  hand  level.  It 
has  been  found  more  economical  and  satis- 
factorj'  to  run  all  base  lines  with  the  transit 
as  outlined  than  to  depend  on  the  hand  level 
for  a  part  of  the  base  line  elevations. 

The  following  examples  of  back  and  fore 
sights  present  the  different  conditions  that 
can  arise  in  setting  stations  660  feet  or  ten 
chains   apart   for  single   strip   surveys: 


BACK  SIGHTS 


Station 

Direction 

Stadia 

Vertical 
Angle 

Rod 
Reading 

Diff.  of 
Elevation 

Elevation 

Remarks 

North 
North 
North 

335 
335 
335 

+5.0 
+4.0 

+  5.7 

+71.0 

—49.7 

4345.1 

4350.8 

or  4416.1 

or  4295.4 

Top  of  stone  at        5 

■'  31  9 

B.  M. 

® 

or® 

or® 

cor.   sees.                    8 

321' 
326' 

:9  "^^  •* 

+11*  36' 
—  9*  21' 

+66.0 
+53.7 

®  is  the  sight  taken  on  level  ground  as  in  differential  leveling. 
@  is  a  slope  shot  where  the  vertical  angle  is  plus. 
@  is  a  slope  shot  where  the  vertical  angle  is  minus. 

The  difference  in  elevation  due  to  slope  and  the  horizontal  distance  is 
column  and  the  combined  values  of  rod  and  difference  due  to  slojie  are 
Difference  of  Elevation. 

FORE  SIGHTS 


Statfon     Direction    Stadia 


Vertical 
Angle 


.  Rod         Diff.  of 

Reading  Elevation  Elevation 


carried  in  the  remarks 
carried   in   the   column 


Remarks 


10  ch.® 
or© 
or® 


North 
North 
North 


325 
344 
355 


+  7°  01' 
—W  05' 


-7.0 
-7.0 


—  6.3 
+  34.6 
—90.8 


4344.5 
or  4450.7 
or  4204.6 


339'      +41.6 
334'     —83.8 


The  numbers  ®,  ©,  and  ®  are  given  under  the  same  conditions  as  above  and  the  elevations 
are  reduced  from  their  respective  numbers. 
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The  school  year  of  1921-22  has  indeed 
proved  a  banner  year  for  the  O.  A.  C. 
school  of  forestry.  The  registration  for  the 
last  three  terms  has  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
That  the  school  is  receiving  increasing  rec- 
ognition from  practical  lumbermen  was 
evinced  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Pacific  Logging  Congress 
at  Portland.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed 
by  the  representative  operators  who  attended 
that  all  O.  A.  C.  undergraduates  in  the  school 
of  forestry  would  be  given  employment  in 
their  particular  field  of  work  during  the 
summer  months.  In  keeping  with  this  agree- 
ment and  to  provide  for  the  proper  training 
of  the  student  in  the  practical  end  of  his 
work,  it  has  been  ruled  that  no  student  can 
obtain  a  degree  from  the  school  of  forestry 
without  having  had  at  least  six  months'  field 
experience. 

Cooperation  between  the  school  and  prac- 
tical business  men  is  further  evinced  by  the 
willingness  of  these  operators  to  leave  their 
business  and  spend  their  time  before  the 
forest  club  in  order  to  acquaint  the  students 
with  the  requirements  of  their  profession 
and  the  problems  they  will  be  expected  to 
solve  when   they  have  graduated. 

A  ten  year  ambition  of  the  school  was 
realized  this  summer  when  a  160-acre  tract 
of  cut-over  land  on  the  southeast  slope  of 
Mary's  Peak,  15  miles  from  the  College,  was 
presented  to  the  School  of  Forestry  by  the 
Spaulding  Lumber  company  and  Fred  Lead- 
better  of  Salem.  This  tract  is  to  be  used 
for  silvicultural  experiments,  particularly 
with  Douglas  fir. 

The  gift  by  Fred  Leadbetter  of  a  $10,000 
miniature  paper  mill  complete  in  every  re- 
spect, and  capable  of  turning  out  paper  of 
any  desired  quality,  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  technological  equipment  of  the  school. 

With  these  signal  accomplishments  of 
the  school  during  the  last  year  in  mind,  and 


noting  the  increasing  interest  of  the  public  in 
the  conservation  and  perpetuation  of  the 
forests,  the  forestry  student  at  O.  A.  C.  has 
every  reason  to  "carry  on"  with  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  school  and 
his    chosen   profession. 


THE  FOREST  CLUB 


What  is  the  Forest  Club?  It  is  a  com- 
bined social  and  technical  organization  com- 
posed of  the  entire  enrollment  of  students 
and  faculty  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 
Meetings  are  held  on  alternate  Wednesdays 
throughout  the  school  year.  These  are 
cither  business,  social,  or  technical  meetings 
as  the  occasion  demands.  For  the  technical 
meetings  men  are  obtained  from  various 
branches  of  the  forestry,  logging,  and  lum- 
bering industry  to  give  talks  relating  to  their 
particular   phase   of  the  work. 

The  social  meetings  are  usually  smokers 
held  in  some  hall  or  at  camp-fire  gatherings 
out  in  the  now  famous  Avery's  wood-lot. 
At  the  campfires  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
rooks  to  get  together  the  material  for  the 
smudge  and  to  see  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
anyone's   appetite   to   go   unsatisfied. 

On  the  campus  the  foresters  and  loggers 
are  known  as  the  "Fernhoppers,"  an  ap- 
pelation  which  has  rather  recently  been  given 
and  which  is  apparently  here  to  stay.  The 
Forest  Club's  enemies  in  more  or  less  mortal 
combat  are  the  Miners,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  "Muckers" — the  crawlers  of 
the  dirt.  The  fernhoppers  have  for  years 
kept  them  in  complete  subjugation,  except 
for  a  few  accidents,  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  for  years  to  come. 

Activities  of  the  Year 

The  first  bonfire  of  the  year  was  held 
October  5,  in  Avery's  wood-lot.  Speeches, 
yells,  and  songs  M-ere  the  order  of  the  gath- 
ering.    "Bill'  Owens  lead  the  gang  in  giving 
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the  muckers  the  axe,  and  in  E.  Pluribus 
Unum.  Air.  Tarwater,  famous  humorist 
and  owner  of  Avery's  wood-lot,  gave  one  of 
his  favorite  stories.  The  pledging  of  Torn 
Owens,  Elmer  Balderree,  and  G.  A.  Duncan 
to  Xi  Sigma  Pi  was  announced.  The  meet- 
ing broke  up  with   songs   and  yells. 

The  second  bonfire  was  held  January  25. 
The  honorable  Dean  appeared  with  his  pedal 
extremities  adorned  in  rubber  boots.  He 
made  excuses  for  same  at  least  ten  times 
until  finally  got  up  before  the  entire  Club  and 
asked  to  be  pardoned  for  wearing  rubber 
boots  which  properly  belong  to  the  "low 
down  wallopers  across  the  campus,"  (mean- 
ing the  "muckers.")  Sandwiches,  coffee, 
sinkers,  apples,  and  raw  meat  composed  the 
menu  for  the  evening.  Mr.  Tarwater  gave 
a  short  speech  and  told  a  "unique"  joke, 
which  was  loudly  applauded.  The  pledging 
of  "Bill"  Owens,  W.  D.  Lovegreen,  Bernard 
Nutting,  "Ed"  Sweeney,  and  Louis  Gervais 
to  Xi  Sigma  Pi  was  announced.  The  pro- 
gram ended  with  a  few  choice  songs  given  by 
the  "dirty  dozen  loggers." 

Only  one  blot  is  to  be  found  upon  the 
otherwise  spotless  records  of  the  Club  for  the 
year  and  that  was  when  the  lowly  Muckers 
managed  to  defeat  the  Club  in  a  football 
game.  They  were  shown  tlieir  place  in 
basketball,  however,  when  they  were  de- 
feated in  a  close  game  12  to  10. 

The  men  who  gave  technical  speeches  to 
the  Club  included  Dr.  Boyce,  of  the  patho- 
logical department  of  the  forest  service,  who, 
on  November  20,  talked  on  the  appearance  of 
the  white  pine  blister  rust  and  its  menace 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  forests.  Louis  Gervais, 
a  student,  gave  a  talk,  January  11,  on  the 
method  the  government  uses  in  cruising  tim- 
ber on  the  Indian  reservation;  and  George 
M.  Cornwall,  editor  of  the  Timberman,  gave 
a  speech  January  19,  on  the  past,  present, 
and  future  of  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  lumber  trade  with 
Japan.  VV.  B.  Osborn  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  designer  of  a  successful  device  for  locat- 
ing forest  fires,  spoke  on  forest  protection 
and  the  control  of  forest,  fires,  January  8 
and  9. 


THAT  SPRING  CRUISE 


"In  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy." — Ten- 
nyson. 

Tennyson  was  very  correct  in  his  state- 
ment and  who  knows  it  better  than  a  college 
man,  for  in  spring  a  young  man's  fancy 
turns  to  the  primitive  cave  man,  and  books 
and  school  amount  to  little.     Just  about  the 


time  when  the  loggers  had  forsaken  the 
Forestry  Building  to  lay  in  the  grass  and 
watch  the  co-eds  roll  by  in  front  of  the  Li- 
brary, the  Dean's  ingenuity  devised  plans 
whereas  the  School  of  Forestry  might  be 
released  from  the  fantastic  touch  of  the 
lovery   embrace   of    Spring. 

\\'e  knew  it  was  coming  and  all  our  talk- 
ing, Inilling,  and  such  amounted  to  nil.  The 
Dean  had  decided  that  he  would  have  no 
lounge  lizards  or  campus  rats  in  his  school, 
and  the  only  way  to  rid  it  of  such  was  to 
take  a  nice  little  spring  cruise  in  the  vicinity 
of  Marj-'s  Peak.  There,  he  said,  would  be  no 
co-eds  to  keep  the  boys  awake  at  night,  no 
nice  grass  to  lie  on,  no  sidewalks  to  spit 
tobacco  juice  on,  and  above  all  no  rat  dances 
to  go  to.  The  Dean  was  right,  the  gang  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  bunch  of  tea  houdns,  but 
as  there  are  times  it's  good  to  be  bad,  we 
hated  to  leave. 

Mary's  Peak  is  a  very  nice  place,  to  be 
away  from,  or  to  talk  about,  but  at  five 
o'clock  on  a  frosty  morning  listening  to  the 
Dean's  song  of  "Rol-1-1  Out,"  makes  you 
think  you  would  rather  live  where  Sam 
Mcdee  spoke  about.  The  Dean's  idea  of 
humor  isn't  to  be  joked  about,  and  after  the 
first  day  the  work  proceeded  in  A.  1  style. 

Four  sections  had  to  be  cruised  and 
mapped,  and  we  had  to  do  it.  We  started 
to  get  up  at  five  a.  m.  and  before  the  coffee 
was  half  done  we  were  four  miles  out  in  the 
jungles.  "Up  and  down,  in  and  out"  and 
then  back  again.  Every  day  was  the  same 
except  that  it  rained  on  some  days  and  we 
did  not  have  to  wash,  and  therefore  we  had 
time  to  eat  half  our  breakfast  before  we 
started   out. 

The  Dean's  idea  was  a  masterpiece  and 
by  tills  time  it  was  working  to  perfection. 
We  would  have  given  up  everything  to  be 
back  in  the  old  Forestry  Building  asleep  in 
our  classes,  but  might  is  right,  and  we  soon 
learned  Who  was  Who  and  settled  down  to 
work   like  good   little   boys. 

The  work  was  all  outlined  for  us  and  we 
Jiad  only  to  follow  the  plan  laid  down  by 
the  Dean.  The  plan  was  something  like 
this:  The  four  sections  were  divided  into 
strips  and  each  crew  cruised  and  mapped 
the  strip  assigned  to  it.  A  base  line  was  run 
out  and  each  crew  took  this  as  its  control. 
In  fancy  language,  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  gridiron  method  was  followed  out, 
(after  a  fashion.)  But  there  is  no  use  trying 
to  explain  the  technical  side  of  the  cruise  for 
anyone  that  reads  this  will  most  likely  get  a 
headache  trying  to  figure  out  what  kind  of  a 
system  we  did  use.     Nevertheless  the  cruise 
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was  a  success  and  we  ran  short  on  both  com- 
pass  lines   and  grub. 

On  the  more  important  side,  whicli  was 
around  the  fire,  many  interesting  events  hap- 
pened. The  old  time  kangaroo  court  was 
held  and  everyone  from  the  lowest  freshman 
up  to  the  Dean  was  booked  on  something. 
Our  friend,  Cricky  Holmes,  mussed  up  the 
water-shed  and  after  a  heated  discussion  took 
his  ducking.  Along  about  this  time  the  gang 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  glorious  ideals 
of  the  campus  and  the  bunch  were  rounding 
into  form  like  true  loggers,  but  who  wants  to 
log  when  in  the  woods?  The  best  place  to 
log  is  on  someone's  front  porch  or  on  a 
blanket  party.  The  gang  got  all  "heted"  up 
talking  on  the  subject  and  one  fine  morning 
Bremner,  Gilbert,  Hewitt,  and  Sweeney, 
showed  up  in  camp  with  a  fresh  shave  and 
hair-cut.  They  brought  in  the  news  from 
the  outside,  that  the  campus  rats  were  going 
in  great  form.  The  sun  had  been  shining 
every  day,  and  before  night  the  rest  of  the 
gang  had  their  minds  poisoned  by  these 
buzzards  that  had  escaped  the  Dean's  eye 
and  had  gazed  once  more  on  the  fair  sights 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

There  was  no  way  out  of  it  this  time,  the 
gang  wanted  to  go  home  and  every  hour  of 
the  day  you  could  hear  the  boys  singing: 
It's  home,  boys,  home;   it's  home  we  ought 
to  be. 
Home  boys,  home;   to  hell  with   Forestry; 
And  when  we  hit  the  campus 
We'll  sleep  about  a  week. 
And  tell  them  about  the  rotten  time 
We  had  at  Alary's  Peak. 

The  Dean  was  very  considerate  this  time, 
the  work  was  all  finished,  the  reports  all 
O.  Ked.,  the  timber  all  cruised  and  above  all 
the  grub  was  all  gone,  so  that  night  he  gave 
the  word  that  there  would  be  "no  roll  out" 
the  next  morning,  but  we  would  get  up  as 
we  would  and  be  ready  to  leave  at  noon. 
Oh,  boy!  but  those  were  sweet  words,  and  to 
show  our  appreciation  the  whole  gang  stayed 
up  and  kept  the  Dean  awake  by  singing 
songs  until   the  wee  hours. 

The  next  day,  the  last  day,  and  best  day, 
we  left  for  town.  It  was  the  most  beautiful 
day  of  the  year;  the  birds  were  singing, 
children  were  playing;  the  sun  was  shining; 
there  was  music  in  the  air.  In  fact  it  seemed 
as  if  the  skies  had  opened  up  and  heaven 
dropped  out.  It  was  wonderful  how  magnif- 
icent the  campus  and  school  looked  after  a 
ten  day  leave. 

The  gang  broke  up  at  the  Forestry  Build- 
ing each  to  his  own  house,  thus  ending  the 
most  glorious,  trying,  but  more  than  suc- 
cessful Spring  cruise  of  1921. 


THOSE  FRIDAY  TRIPS 


Br-r-r-ring  goes  the  old  alarm  clock.  It's 
six  o'clock  and  we  have  to  get  up  to  go  out 
on  our  weekly  trip  to  Mary's  Peak  to  take 
that  topography.  The  members  of  the  Sen- 
ior class  in  Logging  Engineering  have  en- 
joyed themselves  working  every  Friday  since 
school  began  last  fall,  taking  five  sections  of 
topography  and  surveying  five  miles  of  rail- 
road. 

Prof.  Patterson  usually  arrives  at  the 
Forestry  building  about  a  quarter  to  seven 
and  spends  the  next  half  hour  getting 
the  instruments  together  and  getting  the 
crew  started  at  seven  o'clock.  When  the 
word  "Let's  go!"  is  given  we  all  pile  into 
"Six-Bits"  (nickname  of  the  new  Samson 
truck)  and  Tom  Owens  steps  on  the  gas 
and  out  we  go.  Going  through  the  campus 
we  give  the  early  birds  the  glad  yell  as  we 
bump  along. 

Our  first  stop  is  Philomath  (unless  "Six- 
Bits''  gets  tired)  and  here  we  all  get  out  and 
warm  ourseives  by  the  grocery  store  stove, 
take  another  chew,  and  buy  or  get  walnuts 
while  the  goat  of  the  outfit  buys  coffee, 
cream,  and  sugar  for  our  mid-day  nibble. 
From  Philomath  we're  off  for  the  mountains 
and  we  stop  next  when  the  truck  slips  off  the 
puncheon  near  our  jumping-off  place.  Every- 
body but  Chung  gets  out  and  puts  his  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel  and  his  back  to  the  axle 
and  on  the  road  she  flies.  The  first  one  in 
the  truck  gets  the  Iiest  seat  and  the  last  one 
gets  corked. 

Finally  we  arrive  at  station  Zero,  Zero, 
and  here  we  leave  Six-Bits  in  peace  until  the 
5  o'clock  whistle  blows.  Here  we  bring  out 
our  instrument  and  Prof.  Patterson  cools  us 
down  long  enough  to  give  us  instructions 
and  assign  us  to  our  different  jobs.  We 
then  walk  what  seems  like  five  miles,  until 
finally  we  get  to  the  stations  on  the  base  line 
where  we  begin  our  day's  work.  We  pro- 
ceed with  taking  topography  as  follows, 
first  we  tell  a  funny  story,  then  we  ask  the 
time  of  day,  then  we  cuss  the  weather,  then 
we  adjust  our  instruments,  and  then  we  take 
our  mile  of  topography,  and  by  that  time  it 
is  noon  so  we  all  meet  at  the  appointed  sta- 
tion and  start  bawling  out  the  bull  cook  for 
not  having  the  coffee  ready. 

By  this  time  we  are  all  eating  our  sand- 
wiches and  talking  on  many  subjects,  but 
the  chief  topic  being  a  long  since  dead  horse 
that  can  be  easily  found  by  anyone  up  on  the 
land  given  to  the  school  by  Spaulding.  After 
a  while  when  everyone  is  comfortably  picking 
his    teeth,    the    four    harmony   hounds    begin 
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burdening  us  with  their  harmonious  discords. 
Crickey  then  pulls  out  his  match  box  and 
opens  it  and,  what  ho!  a  cigar  snipe  carefully 
and  tenderly  preserved  from  the  strenuous 
morning.  Brad  demands  half  of  it  and 
Crickey  gives  him  the  wet  half.  Pat  then 
adjourns  the  meeting  bj'  announcing  that 
the  woods  are  waiting  and  the  time  is  not. 
We  all  then  race  out  like  snails  and  start  our 
afternoon's  work. 

The  afternoon  is  generally  a  race  to  see 
who  will  have  the  longest  time  to  rest  before 
the  truck  starts.  Tubby  -Walnuts  has  been 
awarded  the  lead  medal  for  speed.  He  took 
a  mile  of  topog.  in  forty  minutes.  Balderree 
and  Pop  Day  are  our  compass  line  artists. 
They  ran  a  north  line  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees from  magnetic  north.  Their  compass 
line  wen-t  from  one  corner  of  the  section  to 
the  far  corner  on  the  opposite  side.  Chung 
has  discovered  a  new  compass.  He  declared 
that  no  matter  which  way  you  turn  it  the 
needle  always  points  toward  the  north! 

During  the  ride  back  to  town  everybody 
is  kept  busy  fighting  and  singing  alternately. 
Bill  Owens  invariably  declares  himself  a  non- 
combatant  in  the  fighting,  not  so  in  the 
singing.  His  list  of  songs  would  make 
Caruso  ashamed  of  himself.  Coming  into 
Corvallis  we  give  the  Tri-Deltas  the  bar,  bar. 
Ye,  and  Love-lorn  Lovegreen  steps  or  falls 
oflf  the  truck  at  the  house  where  the  pretty 
girl  lives.  The  rest  of  the  freight  drops  off 
along  the  road  to  the  Forestry  Building  and 
the  truck  is  carefully  driven  into  cold  storage 
until  next  Friday. 


XI  SIGMA  PI 


During  the  spring  of  1917  the  seniors  of 
the  School  of  Forestry  organized  a  local 
honorary  forestry  fraternity  known  as  Sigma 
Lambda  P2psilon.  Due  to  the  war  nothing 
was  done  until  the  fall  of  1920  when  the  or- 
ganization was  revived  and  later  petitioned 
Xi  Sigma  Pi,  national  forestry  honor  fra- 
ternity. Zeta  chapter  was  installed  at  O.  A. 
C.  on  June   11,   1921. 

Zeta  chapter  is  the  sixth  chapter  of  Xi 
Sigma  Pi  to  be  installed  and  forms  one  of  a 
chain  of  chapters  reaching  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  Election  to  the  fraternity  is 
based  upon  ability.  Only  upperclassmen 
who  have  a  high  scholarship  record;  have  had 
actual  experience  in  the  woods,  and  who  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Forest  Club 
and   its   work  are   chosen  for   membership. 

The  men  who  have  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing elected  to  Xi  Sigma  Pi  are:  Dean  Geo. 
W.  Peavy,  Professor  H.  S.  Newins,  Profes- 
sor J.  P.  Van  Orsdel,  Professor  H.  R.  Pat- 
terson, Earl  G.  Mason,  W.  J.  Chamberlin, 
C.  C.  Jacoby,  C.  R.  Hazeltine,  W.  J.  O'Neil, 
H.  I.  Nettleton,  C.  A.  Rickson,  E.  S.  Young, 
J.  W.  Medley,  Geo.  Luebke,  J.  I.  Steel,  R.  P. 
Conklin,  E.  W.  Balderree,  G.  A.  Duncan,  T. 
S.  Owens,  Louis  Gervais,  W.  D.  Lovegreen, 
B.  N.  Nutting,  W.  O.  Owens,  E.  J.  Sweeney. 


Think  It  Over:  To  sow  a  thought  is  to 
reap  a  habit;  to  sow  a  habit  is  to  reap  a 
character,  and  to  sow  a  character  is  to  reap 
a  destiny. 
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FRIENDS  WE  OVERLOOK 


The  curriculum  of  the  Forestry  course 
iucludes  nearly  all  of  the  sciences  which 
affect,  even  indirectly,  the  forester's  work. 
Fifieen  credits  of  work  is  expended  in  learn- 
ing? the  names  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
silvical  characteristics  of  our  indigenous 
trees.  The  forestry  graduate  doesn't  con- 
sider himself  profficient  unless  he  knows  not 
only  the  common,  but  also  the  scientific 
name  of  any  tree  he  runs  across.  However, 
there  is  one  interesting  factor  in  forestry  and 
silviculture  practice  which  the  average  for- 
estry student  does  not  become  interested   in 


and  that  is  the  relation  of  the  common  birds 
to  the  forest. 

The  average  forester  cannot  correctlv 
name,  with  the  possible  exception  of  game 
birds,  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  of  our 
common  birds.  He  knows,  in  a  general  way, 
that  birds  are  useful  in  controlling  insect 
and  rodent  pests  but  he  does  not  have  the 
definite  information  on  the  subject  which  a 
college  graduate  should  have. 

The  O.  A.  C.  library  contains  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  collection  of  works  on 
Ornithology.     Many  of  them,  aside  from  the 


Oh .  These  are  walpiu  t  s 
acn't    they  ' 

VDRTH 


R?Of=.MA^OM       FIND1N&    THE    GtJOWTH 
T?ATE     PERCENT     AND  AVERAGE    DAILY    flEuO 
OF     DEAM    PEAVy's      SCRUT3I3Y ,  SecOND 
GROWTH     WOOD   LOT 


VlTH  THE 
L066ETLS    IK  THE  flELD 


T5H.L-  110o5£R 

Owens 
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interesting  material  which  they  contain,  are 
so  entertainingly  written  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  read  them.  Why  not  spend  a  few  hours  in 
the  library  this  spring  and  then,  when  you 
go  out  into  the  woods  this  summer,  add  a  few 
new  birds  to  your  list  of  acquaintances. 

You  will  find,  if  you  follow  the  work  up, 
that  the  study  of  Ornithology  is  intensely 
interesting.  It  is  a  hobbj'  which  may  be  en- 
joyed the  year  around.  Birds,  like  the 
movies,  provide  a  constantly  changing  at- 
traction. Unlike  the  movies,  however,  they 
do  not  charge  admission  and  they  can  be 
enjoyed  as  fully  in  a  logging  camp  as  in 
the  citv. 


"WILL  THIS   HAPPEN  TO   YOU?" 


Corvallis    Retail    Lumber    Yard 

Corvallis,    Oregon. 
Holmes   Timber   Co., 
Wren,  Oregon. 

Dear  Crickey  Holmes:  In  regard  to  my 
order  for  a  carload  of  No.  1  common  and 
dimension  stock,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
knot-holes  have  been  received;  kindly  send 
the  knots.  Corvallis  Retail  Lbr.  Yard. 

Per  Bradley  A.  Peavy. 


When   you've   gone   to   school   four   toilsome 

years 
And  got  your  sheepskin  by  the  ears; 
When  you've  said  goodbj'e  to  all  the  boys, 
To  co-eds,  fun,  good  times,  and  noise; 
You  turn  to  the  woods  with  expectation 
Of  fame  and  wealth  in  swift  rotation. 
You  hit  the  ball  from  dawn  till  night, 
You  soon  become  an  awful  sight; 
The   squirrels  become  your  associates. 
You  cat  your  grub  from  old  tin  plates; 
Your  hair  grows  out  in  great  profusion, 
And  life  is  just  one  long  seclusion. 
So  time  drags  by,  your  hair  turns  graj', 
"Its   sure   too   bad,"  your   old   friends   say; 
"That   a   man   with   the   brain   of   a   financier 
Should  be  a  Logging   Engineer." 

F.  B.  W.— '23. 


DRAMA  IN  THREE  SPASMS 


Think  It  Over:      Heaven  never  helps  the 
man   who  will   not  act. 


1.  Volstead 

2.  Homebrew 

3.  Von  dead. 

Photographs,  like  some  people,  are  better 
liked   if   they   are   well   developed. 


1 


Ten-Ton  "Caterpillar"   Pulling  12,600  Feet  of  Idahd  White  I'inc  at   Diamonii   Mati  li   C^ln•,llanv 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

J.   \V.    HILL,  Agent  TRACTORS  529  Henry  Bl.lg.,   I'ortland 
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What  Alumni  Are  Doing  Now  and  Then 


This  list  of  names  is  as  complete  and  cor- 
rect as  we  could  obtain.  If  your  address  is 
wrong,  or  when  you  change,  please  drop  us  a 
line.  You  may  know  something  of  these  men 
and  could  put  us  in  touch  with  them.  It  is 
only  with  your  cooperation  that  this  list  is  of 
any  benefit. 

Allen,  John  W.,  ex-1923,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Alstadt,  George  J.,  1920,  B.S.,  L.  E., 
Beuhner  Lumber  Company,  Allegany,  Ore- 
gon. 

Anderson,  Edmund  G.,  19LS,  B.S.,  L.  E., 
fuel  business,  Albany,  Oregon. 

Archibald,  Harold  G.,  1916,  B.S.,  L.  E., 
captain,  professor  of  military  tactics  and 
science,  care  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

Barbur,  Harold  H.,  1911,  B.S.,  F.,  Mult- 
nomah road  master's  office,  City  Hall,  Port- 
land,   Oregon. 

Bates,  Edward  G.,  1915,  B.S.,  F.,  Ocean 
Home  Farm,  Gearhart,  Oregon. 

Billie,  Brewer  A.,  76  Commercial  street, 
Astoria,  Oregon. 

Blackden,  Earl  B.,  ex-special,  killed  in 
action  in  France. 


P.lackden,  Ralph  S.,  1915,  B.S.,  F.,  teacher 
in  manual  training,  Snoqualmie,  Washington. 

Bodine,  Rodger  C,  ex-1921,  725  East 
Walnut   street,   Pasadena,   California. 

Boehmer,  Karl  C,  505  Market  street, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Bracher,  Karl,  ex-special,  manager  retail 
lumber  yard,  Sheridan  Lumber  Company, 
Sheridan,   Oregon. 

Brennan,  A.  F.,  1920,  B.S.,  F.,  816  South 
Tenth  street,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Brett,  Sereno  E.,  1916,  B.S.,  F.,  major  in 
United  States  Army,  headquarters  344  Bn. 
Tank  Corps,  Camp  Benning,  Georgia. 

Budilier,  Clarence  J.,  1917,  B.S.,  L.  E., 
logging  engineer,   Mabel,   Oregon. 

Campbell,  Tom  P.,  ex-1918,  McMinnville, 
Oregon. 

Casey,  John  M.,  ex-special,  with  Casey 
Lumber  Company,   Metcham,  Oregon. 

Chamberlin,  Willard  J.,  1915,  B.S.,  F.,  for- 
est entomologist,  assistant  professor  O.  A. 
C,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Chapter,  Raymond  H.,  1915,  B.S.,  F.,  in- 
spector  forest   service,   Portland,   Oregon. 

Chase,  Ernest,  1015,  B.S.,  F.,  rural  carrier, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 


Automatic  ^  i  5-2  :} 


BROAnwAY  1523 


STEWART  BROS.  CO. 

Shay  Locomotives         Railway  Equipment         Yellow  Strand  Line 

Midvale  Tool  Steel        Red  Edge  Shovels        Tiger  Boltless  Steel  Sleeping  Bunks 

Stewart  Blocks      Marco  Packing       Full  Line  of  Camp  Equipment 

Sager  Axes  Lukenheimer  Valves  Cumberland  B.  S.  Coal 


271   Pine  Street,   Multnomah  Hotel  Building 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Chrisman,  Robert  J.,  1915,  B.S.,  F.,  Rob- 
ert J.  Chrisman  Lumber  Company,  621  Mor- 
gan   building,    Portland,    Oregon. 

Clancy,  James  P.,  ex-1918,  manager  Leb- 
anon-Santiam  Lumber  Company,  Lebanon, 
Oregon. 

Coman,   Ellis   S.,   Corina,   California. 

Crawford,  James  A.,  1917,  B.S.,  L.  E., 
teacher  high  school.  Post  Falls,  Idaho. 

Cronemiller,  Lynn  F.,  1914,  Eastern  Ore- 
gon  Lumber   Company,   Enterprise,   Oregon. 

Culver,  Benjamin  J.,  B.S.,  F.,  326  East  71st 
street  North,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Daniels,  Clarence  M.,  ex-1920,  farmer,  near 
Corvallis,   Oregon. 

DeMello,  Sezefredo  S.,  Escola  Enzen- 
haria.  Port  Alegrc.  Brazil. 

Deutsch,  Henry  C,  1915,  B.S.,  F.,  Alsea 
Lumlier  Companv,  Cilendale,  Oregon. 

Dutton,  Walt'  L.,  1913,  B.S.,  F.,  grazing 
inspector.  United  States  Forest  Service,  Bak- 
er,  Oregon. 

Eberly,  Howard  J.,  1911,  B.S.,  F.,  deputy 
State  forester,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Eilertson,  John,  ex-1921,  logging  en- 
gineer, Clatskanie,   Oregon. 

Elofson,  H.  W.,  1918,  B.S.,  F.,  grazing  ex- 
aminer Lmited  States  Forest  Service,  Mis- 
soula, Montana. 

Emery,  Lee  Earl,  1914,  B.S.,  F.,  farmer, 
Eugene,  Oregon. 


Evendon,  J.  C,  B.S.,  F.,  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 

Ferguson,  Vance  T..  ex-1919,  Alameda 
Drive,   Portland,   Oregon. 

Fertig,  Chas.  A.,  1917,  B.S.,  L.  E.,  Waldo, 
New  Mexico. 

Fraley,  Lawrence  K.,  ex-1919,  393  14th 
street,   Portland,   Oregon. 

Freydig,  Paul  E.,  1914,  B.S.,  F.,  logging 
engineer  in  charge  of  railroad  construction, 
Clarke- Wilson  Lumber  Company,  Linnton, 
Oregon. 

Fugh,  Paul  Chen.,  ex-1919,  Cornell  For- 
estry School,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Gill,  Harold  C.  1910,  B.S.,  F.,  J.  K.  Gill 
Company,   Portland,   Oregon. 

Haberer,  Erwin  S.,  ex-1919,  Troy  Laun- 
drv   Companv,   Pendleton,   Oregon. 

Hartley,  Edwin  A.,  ex-1917,  6712  North 
Seventh  street.  Oak   Lane,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Hazeltine,  Carol  R.,  1918,  B.S.,  L.  E., 
first  lieutenant,  Vancouver  Barracks,  \''an- 
couver,  Washington. 

Hayes,  Marshall  C,  Jr..  1914,  B.S.,  F.,  de- 
ceased  1918. 

HaysUp,  Earle,  1921,  B.S.,  L.  E.,  R.  F.  D. 
No.   6,   Vancouver,  Washington. 

Healy.  Roger  D.,  1921,  Eastern  Oregon 
Lumber  Company,   Enterprise,  Oregon. 

Herron,  Paul  A.,  special,  49  Trinity  Place, 
Portland,  Oregon. 


For  Every 
Logging  Purpose 

WASHINGTON 
ENGINES 


Have  for  Forty  Years 

Given  Dependable 

Service 


Washington 
Iron   Works 


Seattle,     U.S.A. 
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Holmes,  Frederick  A.,  1916,  B.S.,  L.  E., 
mill    carpenter,    Corvallis,    Oregon. 

Holmes,  J.  F.,  1920,  B.S.,  L.  E.,  engineer 
Holmes-Eureka  Lumber  Company,  Corlatta,' 
California. 

Huh,  Gustaf  W.,  B.S.,  F.,  timber  exam- 
iner. Southern  Pacific  Company,  land  de- 
partment, San  Francisco,  California. 

Hutchinson,  Frank  C,  ex-1919,  Corey 
Apartments,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Jacoby,  Carl  C,  1917,  B.S.,  L.  E.,  Inman- 
Poulsen,   Alt.   Solo,   Washington. 

Johnson,  Willard,  1918,  B.S.,  L.  E.,  elec- 
trician, Albany,   Oregon. 

Johnston,  Charles  M.,  ex-1921,  Yankton, 
Oregon. 

Johnston,  Clarence,  ex-1921,  Yankton, 
(Oregon. 

Jonason,  Olaf,  1917,  B.S.,  L.  E.,  cashier 
Coast  Range  Lvmiber  Company,  Mabel,  Ore- 
gon. 

Jones,  Noah,  ex-1922,  farmer  near  Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 

Kerr,  Claude,  ex-1922,  Oregon  City,  Ore- 
gon. 

Roller,  Frank  O.,  1921,  B.S.,  F.,  Astoria, 
Oregon. 

La  Fetra,  Vincent  H.,  ex-1923,  Glendora, 
California. 


Lankcnau,  Walter,  ex-1918.  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Loof,  Hans  W.,  1916,  B.S.,  F.,  Standard 
Oil  Company,  Grants  Pass,  Oregon. 

Luebke,  George,  1921,  B.S.,  F.,  Toutle, 
Washington. 

Lundeen,  Arthur  R.,  1917,  B.S.,  F.,  assis- 
tant manager  Mt.  Solo  Camp,  Inman-Poul- 
sen  Lumber  Company,  Mt.  Solo,  Washing- 
ton. 

Mason,  Earl  G.,  1920,  B.S.,  F.,  box  fac- 
tory, Castle  Rock,  Washington. 

Matthews,  Donald  M.,  1920,  B.S.,  F. 
teacher    in    high    school,    Newberg,    Oregon. 

McCaffrey,  Lawrence,  1918,  B.S.,  L.  E., 
chief  engineer,  Kiernan-Flora  Logging  Com- 
panv,  Kerry,  Oregon. 

McCollum,  John  E.,  1917,  B.S.,  F.,  36  John 
street,  St.  Salinas,  California. 

McCollum,  Charles,  1918,  B.S.,  F.,  city  en- 
gineer, Salinas,  California. 

Medley,  James  W.,  1921,  B.S.,  F.,  United 
States  forest  products  laboratory,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Miller,  Carl  N.,  1914,  B.S.,  F.,  bank  cash- 
ier. Enterprise,  Oregon. 

Xettleton,  Harry  L,  1921,  B.S.,  F.,  in- 
structor. School  of  Forestry  O.  A.  C,  Cor- 
vallis,   Oregon. 


I 


Hundreds  of  Pacific 
coast  operators  use 

WILLAMETTE 
LOGGING 
DONKEYS 

exclusively.  They  recog- 
nize in  Willamette  the  best 
logging  machinery  invest- 
ment possible. 


WILLAMETTE 

I  RON  GSTEEL  WORKS 
LOCGING^MACH  I N  ERY- 

PORTLAND,  OREGON     U3  A. 


4^^^ 
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Xillson,  Adolf,  ex-1911,  timber  curiser, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Oliver,  Burt  L.,  ex-1918,  Diamond,  Ore- 
gon. 

O'Xeil,  Wm.  J.,  1917,  B.S.,  L.  E.,  Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber  Compau}-,  Cloquet,  Minne- 
sota. 

Patton,  Harry  C,  1917,  B.S.,  L.  E.,  log- 
ging engineer.   Mill   City,  Oregon. 

Paulsen,  Edward  M.,  1917,  B.S.,  L.  E., 
engineer,  Buehner  Lumber  Company,  AUe- 
gany,  Oregon. 

Pernot,  Jack  P.,  ex-1910,  deceased  1917. 

Raithel,  Wm.  Fritz,  1911,  B.S.,  F.,  timber 
cruiser,  665  East  Eighteenth  street  North, 
Portland,   Oregon. 

Regnell,  Lloyd  C,  1920,  B.S.,  L.  E.,  Long- 
Bell   Lumber  Company,  Kelso,  Washington. 

Richev,    Lester    C.,'  ex-1918. 

Rickson,  Carl  A.,  1921,  B.S.,  P.,  457  Leo 
avenue,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Sandwick,  .\rnold,  ex-1923,  McMinnville, 
Oregon. 

Shen,  Peng  Pei,  1920,  B.S.,  P.,  professor 
forest  and  agricultural  experiment  station, 
care  Canton  .Agricultural  College,  Canton, 
China. 

Shubert,  Ben  W.,  1916,  B.S.,  P.,  Silverton, 
Oregon. 


Smilie,  Robert  S.,  1920,  B.S.,  L.  E.,  en- 
gineer, Sunburst,  North  Carolina. 

Spaulding,  Clifford,  ex-1916,  superinten- 
dent Spaulding  Lumber  Company,  Newberg, 
Oregon. 

Spaulding,  Don,  ex-1917,  Newberg,  Ore- 
gon. 

Starker,  Thurman  J.,  1910,  B.S.,  P.,  secre- 
tary Western  Pine  Association,  510  Yeon 
Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Stephens,  James  T.,  B.S.,  L.  E. 

Storm,  Earl  V.,  1920,  B.S.,  P.,  grazing 
inspector,  Ephraim,  Utah. 

Taylor,  Herbert  H. 

Thomas,  Herbert  P.,  1919,  B.S.,  L.E.,  Al- 
bany Lumber  Compan\-.  Albany,  Oregon. 

Tilley,  Walker  B.,  Areata,  California. 

Totten,  Benjamin  J.,  1911,  B.S.,  P.,  farm- 
er, Corvallis,   Oregon. 

Tracey,  J.  E.,  ex-1922,  Long-Bell  Lumber 
Company,    Kelso,   Washington. 

Turley,  Harold  S.,  1913,  B.S.,  P.,  superin- 
tendent Cathlamet  Timber  Company,  Cath- 
lamet,  Oregon. 

Tuttle,  LeRoy  J.,  ex-1917,  Box  15, 
Natches,  Washington. 

\'an  Orsdel,  Thomas,  ex-1917,  Dallas, 
Oregon. 


Accounts  of   Faculty 

and  Students 

Invited 


BENTON    COUNIY 
STATE    BANK 

Corvallis,  Oregon 


Your  Work  Demands 
The  Best 

A.  A.  Cutters  and  Co.  Shoes 
Drivers  Cruiser  Boots 
Patrick's  Stag  Shirts 
Mackinaws,  Leather 
Vests  and  Coats 


J,  M.  Nolan  &  Son 

CORVALLIS,  OREGON 
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Wakcman,  Wm.  J.,  1917,  B.S.,  L.  E.,  405 
East  Thirteenth  street,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Wendover,  Royce  F.,  1915,  B.S.,  F.,  farm- 
er,  Oswego,   Canada. 

Williams,  James  W.,  242  East  44th  street, 
Portland,   Oregon. 

VVilmot,  Richard  K.,  1918,  B.S.,  L.  E., 
deceased  in  service  Julv,  1918. 

Wilson,  David  McKinnon,  1916,  B.S.,  F., 
Linnton,   Oregon. 

Wilson,  Sinclair  A.,  1910,  B.S.,  F.,  Presi- 
dent First  National  Bank,  Linnton,  Oregon. 

Woodhurn,  Howard  R.,  ex-1918,  with 
Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Woods,  LeRoy,  1916,  B.S.,  L.  E.,  second 
lientenant  field  artillery,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 

Wright,  Mark,  1917,  B.S.,  F. 

Yates,  Lloyd  D.,  1917,  B.S.,  F.,  captain. 
Camp  Benning,  Georgia. 

Young,  Ellsworth  S.,  1921,  I!.S.,  L.  E., 
Inman-Poulsen  Lumber  Company,  Mt.  Solo, 
Washington. 

Zollman,  B.  W.,  216  Wasliington  street, 
ivlamath   Falls,  Oregon. 


PHILOSOPHY 


.-Mien:  "What  if  it  gets  dark  before  we 
get  back  to  camp?" 

Jones:  "Then  we  can  liegin  to  l)Iaze  our 
trails." 


An^rcU1S  ^^  Bcrr 

"You'll  Know  the  Place" 


LUNCHES        CONFECTIONERY 
FRUITS  BAKERY 


All  students,  great  and  small. 
Are  either  wise,  or  not  at  all 

Endowed  with  brains. 
The  wisdomless  are  terrified. 
Studying  they've   never  tried. 

They  fall  for  janes. 
Commencement  day  is  far  away 
For  he  who  plays  throughout  the  day. 

His  kind   complains. 
The  lad  who  wears  the  student's  frown 
Is  sure  to  wear  the  Cap  and  Gown. 

For   him   joy  reigns. 

— By  "Easy   G." 


The  Height  of  Laziness 


Fischer:  "Why  is  it  you  always  want  to 
ride   in   my    Ford?" 

Lovcgreen:  "To  save  me  the  effort  of 
knocking  the  ashes  off  my  cigar." 


In  typewriting  class — Teacher:  "You  hav 
a  good  touch.  Air.  Holmes."  "We  know  it, 
yroaned    his   friends   in   the   class. 


Think  It  Over:     The  present  hour  is  the 
decisive  hour,  and  every  day  is  doomsday. 


First  National 
Bank 


CORV.\LLlS,  OREGON 


Resources  Over  $1,500,000.00 
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Students  Registered  in   Forestry  School 


These  students  were  enrolled  in  the  school 
of  forestry  this  year. 

The  information  is  arranged:  (1)  Name; 
(2)  Class;  (3)  Major  subject;  (4)  Home  ad- 
dress. 

Adams,  Herbert  E.,  Freshman  Forestry, 
Carlotta,   California. 

Adkins,  Charles,  Vocational,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

Allen,  Sam  S.,  jr..  Forestry,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Ainsworth,  Ollie  K.,  X'ocational,  Murphy, 
Oregon. 

Anderson,  Donald  X.,  Sophomore  Log- 
ging Engineering,  Santa  Ana,  California. 

Bacher,  Fred  A.,  Freshman  Forestry, 
Corvallis,   Oregon. 

Baisley,  Wm.  O.,  Freshman  Forestry,  Ja- 
cinto, California. 

Baker,  Williams,  Jr.,  Freshman  Logging 
Engineering.  Lidependence,  Oregon. 

Balderree,  Elmer  W.,  Senior  Logging  En- 
gineering, Dallas,  Oregon. 

Balderree,  Robert  G.,  Freshman  Forestry, 
Dallas,  Oregon. 

Begue,  Phillip,  Freshman  Forestry,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


This  Is  the  Store  Hiat  Sells  the 
Right  Kind  of 

SHOES,  SHIRTS 
BREECHES 

l^'or  Foresters  and  O.A.C.  Men 

GOO 


ISenedict,  Warren  V.,  Sophomore  Fores- 
lr>',   Hoquiam,  Washington. 

Boyle,  Wayne  J.,  \'ocational,  Canyon- 
ville,  Oregon. 

Bremner,  Alexander,  Junior  Logging  En- 
gineering, Asoria,  Oregon. 

Bursell,  Homer  G.,  Freshman  Forestry, 
Dallas,  Oregon. 

Butler,  Randon  R.,  Special,  Richmond, 
Oregon. 

Cannavina,  Anthony  D.,  Junior  Forestry, 
Pasadena,  California. 

Carr,  Ivan  W.,  Sophomore  Forestry, 
Pendleton,  Oregon. 

Carter,  Thomas  L.,  Sophomore  Forestry, 
Long   Creek,   Oregon. 

Chapman,  Earl  R.,  Senior  Forestry,  Ri- 
veria,  California.- 

Clark,  William  E.,  Sophomore  Logging 
Engineering,   Portland,  Oregon. 

Conklin,  Robert  P.,  Senior  Logging  En- 
gineering,   Portland,    Oregon. 

Craven,  Milton  M.,  Junior  Forestry,  Park- 
dale,  Oregon. 

Day,  Delbert,  Junior  Logging  Engineer- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon. 


lone-ReLL 

_  THE  MARK  ON  QUALITY 

Lumber 


IVTANUFACTURERS  of  Southern 
•^'-*-  Pine  Lumber  and  Timber.s;  Cre- 
o.soted  Lumber,  Timbers,  Po.sts,  Poles, 
Ties,  Piling  and  Wood  Block;  Gum 
and  Oak  Lumber,  Oak  Flooring;  Cal- 
ifornia White  Pine  Lumber,  Sash  and 
Doors,  Standardized  Woodwork 


THE    LONG  -  BELL 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

K.  A.  Long  Bldg,.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Denny,  Merrill,  Sophomore  Forestry, 
Etna   Mills,  California. 

Duncan,  Gordon  A.,  Junior  Forestry, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Dunham,  Mark  W.,  Junior  Forestry, 
I'ortland,  Oregon. 

Edgerton,  Harry  L.,  Junior  Logging  En- 
gineering, Grants  Pass,  Oregon. 

Edmunds,  Milton  R.,  Freshman  Forestry, 
McMinnville,   Oregon. 

Fenstermacher,  Harrj-,  Junior  Logging 
Engineering,   Porterville,   California. 

Fischer,  Ernest  E.,  Junior  Forestry,  Mil- 
waukie,   Oregon. 

Gervais,  Louis,  Junior  Forestry,  Pendle- 
ton,  Oregon. 

GifTee,  Willet  E.,  Junior  Forestry,  Cor- 
vallis,  Oregon. 

Gilbert,  Phillip  B.,  Junior  Logging  Engin- 
eering, Long  Beach,  California. 

Gould,  Curtis  E.,  Senior  Forestry,  Hood 
River,  Oregon. 

Groce,  Eustace  C,  Special,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 

Grose,  Ira  Crawford,  Freshman  Logging- 
Engineering,  Anaconda,   Montana. 

Hale,  Millard  P.,  Junior  Forestry,  Port- 
land,   Oregon. 

Hare,  Decatur  B.,  \"ocational,  Tillamook. 
Oregon. 


MOORE 
MOIST   AIR    KILNS 


.AND 


"MOORE  SERVICE' 

For  Qiialitv  in  Kiln 
Dried  Stock 


Moore  Dry  Kiln  Company 

■Kiln  Builders  Since  ISr^-)" 

JACKSONVILLE,   FLORID.A 
NORTH   PORTL.AND,  ORE. 


Heath,  James  .\.,  Junior  Forestry,  Ray- 
mond, Washington. 

Helsby,  Leo  A.,  Freshman  Forestry,  Ore- 
gon   City,    Oregon. 

Henderson,  John  M.,  Freshman  Forestry, 
La  Grande,  Oregon. 

Hewitt,  Thomas  H.,  Junior  Logging  En- 
gineering, Portland,  Oregon. 

Holmes,  Lee  S.,  Senior  Logging  Engin- 
eering, Portland,  Oregon. 

Hopping,  George  R.,  Sophomore  Fores- 
try, \'ernon,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

Jankowsky,  George  H.,  Sophomore  For- 
estry,  Portland,   Oregon. 

Jones,  DeVVitt  C,  Junior  Logging  En- 
gineering,  Fort  Wayne,   Indiana. 

Jones,  Sidney  C,  Junior  Forestry,  Che- 
halis,  Washington. 

Kelly,  Wilbur  C,  Junior  Forestry,  Port- 
land,  Oregon. 

Kendall,  Leonard,  Forestry  Logging  En- 
gineering,  Grants   Pass,   Oregon. 

Kenyon,  Edgar  Clay,  Sophomore  Fores- 
try,  La  Verne,  California. 

Klinkenberg.  William  T.,  Freshman  For- 
estry,  Myssa,  Oregon. 

Knauff,  Wm.  John,  Junior  Forestry,  Xew- 
r>ort,   Oregon. 

Lagus,  Lorenzo  W.,  Freshman  Forestry, 
Astoria,  Oregon. 


n     r 


Loggers  8c  Contractors 
Machinery  Company 


New  and 

Second  Hand 

Logging  and 

Railway  Equipment 


70  FOURTH   STREET 
PORTLAND,   OREGON 
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Lewis,  Trevor,  Special,  Port  Townsend, 
Washington. 

Leadbetter,  Henry  L.  P.,  Vocational, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Lovegreen,  Wilfred  D.,  Junior  Logging- 
Engineering,   Cherry  Grove,   Oregon. 

Luelhvitz,  McHenry,  Freshman  Forestry, 
Portland,   Oregon. 

McDaniel,  \'ern  E.,  Sophomore  Forestry, 
Dayton,   Washington. 

^IcEucn,  Thomas  O.,  Freshman  Forestry, 
Murphy,   Oregon. 

McGuire,  Kelley  B.,  \'ocational,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

Malhortra,  Des  Raj.,  Sophomore  For- 
estry, Kashmire  State,   India. 

Maxwell,  Anthony  E.,  Freshman  For- 
estry, Elgin,   Oregon. 

Melis,  Percy  E.,  Junior  Forestry,  Mist, 
Oregon. 

Mendenhall,  Frank,  Junior  Forestry, 
Sheridan,  Oregon. 

Metzler,  Glen  A.,  Freshman  Forestry, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Mielke,  James  L.,  Freshman  Forestry, 
Stayton,    Oregon. 

Moore,  Elmer  H..  \'ocational,  Tiller,  Ore- 
gon. 


^Morgan,  Gilbert  D.,  Junior  Forestry, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Morse,  Clayton  C,  Freshman  Forestry, 
^lilwaukie,  Oregon. 

Mowat,  Edwin  L.,  Sophomore  Forestry, 
Ashland,   Oregon. 

Mulkey,  L.  Ivan,  Junior  Logging  En- 
gineering, Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Murdock,  Kenneth  McClain,  Freshman 
Forestry,  Willapa,  Washington. 

Nutting,  Bernard  L.,  Junior  Logging  En- 
gineering, Brookings,  Oregon. 

Osborne,  Gifford  L.,  Senior  Forestry, 
Aurora,  Oregon. 

Owens,  Thomas  S.,  Senior  Logging  En- 
gineering, Raymond,  Washington. 

Owens,  William  O.,  Senior  Logging  En- 
gineering,  Ra3'mond,  Washington. 

Peavy,  Bradley  A.,  Special  Logging  En- 
gineering,  Corvallis,   Oregon. 

Peterson,  Harold,  Sophomore  Logging 
Engineering,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Pfeiffer,  Karl,  Sophomore  Forestry,  Cor- 
vallis, Oregon  . 

Pfeiffer,  Payne,  Sophomore  Forestrj-, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Phillips,  Ray,  X'ocational,  Corvallis,  Ore- 
gon. 


'-J^«^@HE  Corvallis  Printing  Companv  is 

fel^^     11  J     • 

r7?gK>^   alwavs  keen  to  do  its  utmost  to  pre- 

(^^^^^  sent  vour  thoughts  to  the  reader  in 
an  acceptable  form;  to  gi\'e  vour  work  that 
hnish  which  will  engage  attention  and  com- 
mand respect.    At  261  Monroe  Street,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 


Ihe  Plates  in    This  Publication  Were  Made  bv  the 


Wos{   Ooas{ 


Com  mon  wealt  h     Bldg. 


Eiigraviijg^   Co. 


Portland,     Oregon . 
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Pieper,  Paul,  Vocational,  Milwaukie, 
Oregon. 

Price,  Francis  C,  Freshman  Logging  En- 
gineering, Palo  Alto,  California. 

Pryse,  E.  Morgan,  Senior  Forestry,  Prairie 
City,  Oregon. 

Reynolds,  Lloyd  J.,  Sophomore  Forestry, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Robinson,  Temple  M.,  Sophomore  For- 
estry,  Corvallis,    Oregon. 

Rounsefell,  George  A.,  Freshman  For- 
estry,  Corvallis,   Oregon. 

Rosser,  Earle,  Special,  ]\It.  Hood,  Ore- 
gon. 

Rotschy,  Samuel,  Sophomore  Forestry, 
Vancouver,  Washington. 

Rubinstein,  Boris,  Sophomore  Logging 
Engineering,  Nikolaievsk,  Siberia. 

Samon,  Judcll  M.,  Vocational,  Etna  Mills, 
California. 

Scott,  Genio,  Freshman  Forestrj',  Camas, 
Washington. 

Slit¥e,  Arthur  L.,  Sophomore  Forestry, 
Silverton,   Oregon. 

Smith,  Benjamin  F.,  Senior  Forestry, 
Tygh  Valley,   Oregon. 

Smith,  Lawrence  H..  Senior  Forestry, 
South  Bend,  Washington. 

Spaur,  George,  Freshman  Forestry,  Rose- 
burg,    Oregon. 

Steel,  Joseph  L.,  Senior  Forestry,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Stevenson,  Herbert  W.,  Junior  Forestry, 
Portland,   Oregon. 

Strong,  Clarence  C,  Junior  Forestry, 
Washougal,  Washington. 

Sweeney,  Edmund  J.,  Junior  Forestry, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Switzer,  Baynard  A.,  Freshman  Forestry, 
Highland,  Oregon. 

Thirkill,  Albert,  Freshman  Forestry, 
Portland,   Oregon. 

Tousey,  Reginald  F.,  Sophomore  Logging 
Engineering,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Tucker,  Lawrence  E.,  Sophomore  Log- 
ging Engineering,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Walker,  George  S.,  Sophomore  Logging 
Engineering,  Portland,   Oregon. 

Warren,  George  E.,  Sophomore  Forestry, 
Stubenville,   Ohio. 

Wolfe,  Harry  McKinley,  Sophomore 
Logging   Engineering,   Brownsville,   Oregon. 

Wenner,  Adolph  N.,  Freshman  Forestry, 
Newport,  Oregon. 

Willert,  Floyd  B.,  Junior  Logging  Engin- 
eering, Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Winters,  Fred  Lyle,  Freshman  Forestry, 
Gresham,   Oregon. 

Wright,  Ernest,  Freshman  Forestry, 
Portland,  Oregon. 


THE  RANGER'S  REVERIE 


There's  a  locomotive  waitin' 

Down  the  canyon's  chasmed  way. 
And  a  thousand  lights  are  gleamin' 

And  a  thousand  hearts  are  gay. 
But  I'm  sad  and  sort  of  lonely. 

In  the  midst  of  many  men 
Sort  o'  longin'  for  the  open 

And  the  lonesome  land  again. 
For  a  saddle  'neath  me  creakin' 

With  the  sky  line  for  a  goal, 
And  the  weary  days  of  ridin' 

On  the  the  long  and  lone  patrol. 
Where  endless  trails  are  windin' 

O'er  the  rim  of  rocky  ways. 
Through  velvet  vales  and  valleys 

Draped  in  folds  of  purple  haze. 
Where   the   canyon's' breeze  of  mystery, 

Man  never  yet  has  trod. 
And  the  silent  somber  summits 

Are  the  sentinels  of  God. 
The  old  cow  moose  is  splashin' 

Where  the  river  grasses  grow. 
And  the  antlered  elk  are  buglin' 

And  the  deer  like  shadows  go. 
Where  the  stars  are  serenaded 

With  the  coyote's  woeful  tune 
And  the  limpid  lake  a  dreamin' 

Makes  a  mirror  for  the  moon. 
O,  the  mountain  meadows  miss  me 

And  my  campfire's  yellow  gleam. 
Where  the  pinion  pines  are  singin' 

To  the  music  of  the  stream. 
O,  my  cabin's  snug  and  cozy 

With  the  horns  above  the  door. 
And  it's  waitin'  for  my  comin' 

On  the  timbered  shadowed  shore. 

— Hugh  Peyton. 


In  spite  of  winter. 
Rain  and  fire; 
Each  year  they  rise 
Two  inches  higher. 

But  please  don't  grieve; 
It's  quite  all  right. 
They  soon  will  be 
Up  out  of  sight. 


The  annual  Cruise  is  a  great  invention- 
The  staff  gets  all  the  fame, 
The  printer  gets  the  money 
And   the   editor — the   blame. 


Prof.  Hewitt  (in  commercial  law) :  Would 
you  consider  lightning  an  "Act  of  God?" 

Bill  Knauf:  "Certainly,  it  comes  from  the 
heavens,  don't  it?" 
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School  of  Forestry 

of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 

The  School  of  Forestry  Trains  Men  as 
Professional  Foresters 

Logging  Engineers 

Lumber  Manufacturers 

Timber  Technologists 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Forestry  is  composed  of  men 
trained  in  the  best  Forest  and  Engineering  schools  in  the  countrv. 
Each  has  had  vears  ot  practical  experience  in  his  particular  field. 

The  School  of  Forestry  Has  Its  Own  Building,  ample  in 
size  and  well  equipped  for  work.  The  School  has  its  own  exper- 
imental forest.  Extensive  forests  are  readily  accessible.  Logging 
operations  and  lumber  manufacturing  plants  are  near  at  hand. 

//  You  Want  to  Prepare  for  a  Man-Sized  Job  in  the 
Big  Out-of-Doors,  Study  Forestry  at  O.  A.  C. 

For  a  Copy  of  the  Special  School  ot   Forestry  Catalog,  Address 

THE  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 
CORVALLIS,  OREGON 


Study  Forestry  in  a  Forest  School  in  tlie  Greatest  Forest  State  in  the 

United  States 
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Fernhoppers  Wax  Poetical  and — Funny 


THE  JOB  THAT  MAKES  A  REAL  MAN 


When  October's  rains  set  in 

And  you're  wet  up  to  the  chin; 

When  you're  standing  in  the  mud  from  eiglit 

to  five; 
When  your  shoes  get  full  of  water 
And  your  frame  begins  to  totter; 
When   you're  just  about  the   tiredest   man 

aHve; 

It  is  then  you  get  to  thinking 
That  you'd  just  as  well  be  sinking 
Into  slumber  on  dad's  davenport  in  town, 
Where  the  fireplace  fire  is  burning 
And  your  rough  hands  are  turning, 
Turning    white    and    soft    and    smooth    from 
healthy  brown; 

W^here  you  get  up  in  the  morning 
Without  the   customary  warning 
Of  the  cook  who  slugs  a  jangling  dinner  bell, 
Which,  with   loud  reverberations 
Causes  verbal   lacerations 

Expletives   that   make   the   logger   known    so 
well. 

You   tell  yourself  you're  done  forever 
With   this   life  of  vain   endeavor. 
Forever  done  with  winter's  snow  and  ice. 
And  you  call  yourself  a  sucker 
Spineless  servant  of  a  hooker; 
You  are  foolish  to  remain  at  any  price. 

So  you  draw  the  pay  that's  coming 

And  roll  your  outfit  humming 

As   you   think   about   the   job   you'll    have    in 

town. 
You'll   be   living  in   the  city 
With  your  hands  no  longer  gritty 
Where   you   never   have   to   work   and    sweat 

and  dream. 

You  get  a  place  inside  four  walls, 

Don   a  suit,  ditch   overalls, 

And   at   last   begin    the    life    of   which    you'd 

dreamed. 
In  the  land  where  big  skyscrapers 
Like  you'd  read  of  in  the  papers 
Loomed  up  high  against  the  sky  at  night  and 

gleamed. 

You  find  the  urban  life  great  stuff 
Until  Nature  calls  your  bluff 
And  presents  you  with  a  picture  of  yourself. 
You  are  pale  and  soft  and  nervous 
And  your  eyes  don't  give  good  service, 
For   vou've    laid    the   rules    of   living   on    the 
shelf. 


Well,  you  feel  there's  something  missing 

.\nd  your  consicncc  starts  to  hissing 

In   your   ear   that   town   is   not   the   place   for 

you. 
Then  ])retty  soon  May  comes  along 
With  the  robins  and  their  song 
When    the    rain    has    sto])ped    and    skies   are 

turning  blue. 

In  days  to  come  those  same  four  walls 
Seem  to  you  like  prison  halls 
And  you  long  to  get  away  and  see  a  tree. 
Where  a  man  does  as  he  pleases, 
Sometimes  roasts  and  oft  times  freezes. 
But  all  the  same  he  knows  darn  well  he's  free. 

So  you  chuck  your  outfit  in  a  sack, 
Hoist  it  briskly  to  your  back. 
And  resolutely  l;eat  it  for  the  brush. 
At  last  you  know  you're  satisfied. 
Found  the  things  for  which  you'd  sighed, 
^ '^   >ou    line    up   by   the   cook-house   for   the 
rush. 

Yes,  there's  something  that's  alluring. 

It's  a  spell  that's  long  enduring. 

That  will  make  you  hate  the  life  yet  like  it, 

too. 
For  it's  just  the  old,  old  story 
That  the  job  that  makes  you  worry 
Is  the  one  that  makes  a  real  man  out  of  vou. 

— Willert''23. 


IN  NINi:TEEN  SIXTY-SIX 

The  i)Oor  o'd.  man  witli  his  tottering  frame 
riu-ough  the  tall  grass  trudged  each  day, 

.*\nd  he'd  take  his  place  with  his  telescope 
And   he  would  only   look  one   way. 

Fie   would   look  way   off  toward   the   sunkist 
south. 

And  his  face  was  filled  with  sorrow, 
And  the  only  thing  that  he  would  say 

Was  "They  promised  me  some  tomorrow.'' 

A  stranger  passing  by  one  day 

Inquired  of  a  native  son 
Who  is  that  man  that  sits  over  there 

With  the  antique  vision  gun? 

"My  friend,"  the  native  answered 

As  he  wiped  away  the  tears, 
"You  shouldn't  speak  of  him  that  way. 

For  he's  been  there  for  fifty  years." 

"Why,  that  man's  story  to  us  here 

Is  as  common  as  the  stars; 
He's  a  Willamette  Valley  lumberman, 

And  he's  looking  for  S.  P.  cars." 
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LANCE     TEETH 


Your  Cross-Cut  Saw  Teeth 
Look  Like  These 

IF  YOU  want  your  cross-cut  saw  teeth  to  look  like  those  shown 
in  the  above  illustration — uniform  and  sharp  —  you  shouki  use 
the  Simonds  Cross-Cut  Saw  File.  It  is  made  specially  for  this 
kind  of  work  and  is  recommended  by  expert  saw  makers  and  filers. 
If  you  have  high-grade  saws  like  Simonds  Crescent-Ground  Saws, 
this  file  will  keep  the  teeth  uniform  and  put  an  edge  on  them  that 
will  last.     You  will  find  it  a  pleasure  to  run  a  saw  like  that. 

W  hen  You  Require  Files,  Sl^ecify  Simonds. 
It  Will  Pay  You. 

SIMONDS  MANUFACTURING  CQ, 

"'The  Saw  Makers" 

POR'rLAND,  OREGON  SEATTLE   WASHINGTON 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL.  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


iiiaii^v ..  J'  ,/|:^SMSSi£iSi2^LL^ 


Simonds 
Files  Are 


Best  for  Cross- 
Cut  Saw  Work 
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JUST  FOLLOW  A  FORESTER! 


Oh,  I  know  the  tales 

Of  Forest  trails 

Of  work  in  the  blazing  sun. 

Of  canned  bean  diet 

And  swarming  flies 

Of  lonesome  hours 

And    leaden    skys 

And  a  raging  fire  when  the  day  is  done 

I've  heard  and   I've  been  dismayed. 

Then  why  should  I, 

Or  any  guy 

Stand  up  full  length  and  say 

"A  Forester,  sir, 

You  bet   I    be 

That  life  is  the 

Only  life  for  me, 

And  a   Forester,  sir,   I'll   stay, 

It's  a  life  with  a  pull  for  your  heart." 

Then  follow  with  me  the  rocky  trail  up  the 

steep  and  tree-clad  hill, 
Stand    on    the    jutting    peak    and    see    God's 

wonder  there. 
Pause  in  the  dusking  forest's  depths  and  hear 
The  whispering  silence  of  the  living  air. 

Rest  after  toil  that  called   for  the  whole  of 

your  strength  and  skill, 
Rise  in  the  early  greyness,  a  man  renowned 

and   strong. 
Feast  like  the  king  of  the  world  on  the  simple 

grub  of  the  ranger. 
Then,  Ho!  again  for  the  trail,  the  trail  that 

is  steep  and  long. 

For  the  work  that  lives 

Is  the  work  that  gives 

A  quickening  lot  of  fight. 

Nor  fires  nor  rains 

Nor  toil  nor  sun 

Nor  muscle  strain 

Can  spoil  the  fun 

That  comes  from  a  dreamless  night 

And  the  knowledge  of  strength  to  carry  on. 


Fierce    lessons, 
Late  hours, 
Unexpected  tests 
Nothing  prepared. 
Knocked  out. 


Prof,    (in   geolog>'    class) :    "The   geologist 
thinks  nothing  of  a  thousand  years." 

Rook:  "Great  guns!     And  I  loaned  a  ge- 
ologist  ten   dollars   yesterday." 


Think  It  Over:  When  the  great  orator 
was  asked  what  were  the  three  requisites  of 
successful  oratory,  he  replied:  "The  first  is 
action;  the  second  is  action,  the  third  is  ac- 
tion." 


Prof.  Newins:  "I  would  like  some  bird- 
seed." 

Rook:  "You  can't  feel  me,  mister.  Birds 
grow  from  eggs,  not  seeds. 


Think  It  Over:  It  is  good  to  do  what  is 
right.  It  is  bad  to  do  what  is  wrong.  It  is 
worse  to  do   nothing. 


Think  It  Over:  Knergy  will  do  anything 
that  can  be  done  in  this  world;  no  talents, 
no  circumstances,  no  opportunities  will  make 
a  two-legged  animal  a  man  without  it. 


"Have  vou  heard  any  snappy  stories  late- 
ly?" 

"No,  Bremner  hasn't  been  to  class  for 
several  davs." 


Think  It  Over:  The  only  man  who  ever 
makes  a  mistake  is  the  man  who  never  does 
anything. 


INMAN-POULSEN 
LUMBER  CO. 

OREGON  PINE  LUMBER 

Annual  Capacity  i  50  Million  Feet 


Think  It  Over:     Things  don't  turn  up  in 
this  world  until  somebody  turns  them  up. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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When  You're  Deep  in  the  Woods 
You  Need 

Filson  Clothes 

''A  Friend  in  Need  Is  a  Friend  Indeed'^ 


Filson  Walking  and 
Riding  Breeches 


— ot  fine  grade  Waterproofed    Khaki;   double  seat 
and   front;   neat,  comfortable,  water  resistant,  with 
large  heavy  pockets;   ideal  for  all  outdoor  needs. 
Price  S6.     Send  waist  measure  only. 


The  Famous  Filson 
Cruiser's  Coat 


(U.  S.  and  Ca- 
nadian Patents ) 


Styles 


»      U     ^-"^"'"s 


*      »  f    ^ 

The  best  woods  or  outdoor  garment  made.  Water 
resistant,  wind  proof;  indispensible  tor  all  outdoor  wear; 
a  most  essential  part  of  your  outfit.  Of  waterproofed 
Khaki,  double  front  of  shoulders  and  sleeves.    Price  S6. 

Order  two  half  sizes  larger  tlian  white  collar  size. 


Filson  Clothes  Fit  Well  and  Wear  Well.     None  Better  Made. 

C.  C.  FILSON  CO. 

1011  FIRST  AVE.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

"Filson  Clothes  for  the  Man  Who  Knows  ^ 

Send  for  Complete  Catalog  No.    i  i .      A  Real   Guide   to  Outdoor  Apparel  Needs. 
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THE  WEEPING  HEMLOCK 


The  truck  pulled  over  to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  stopped. 

"Everybody  off!"  Prof.  Newins  called  out, 
and  off  we  scrambled.  It  had  been  a  long 
trip  over  the  hills  from  Corvallis,  and  we 
were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  stretch  a 
little  of  the  stiffness  out  of  our  legs. 

During  the  course  of  our  classes  in  the 
Forestry  Department  we  had  often  been  told 
of  a  certain  tree  located  on  the  rising  slope  of 
Alsca  Mountain,  which  possessed  certain 
original  features  unlike  those  of  any  other  of 
our  nature  trees. 

The  object  of  our  trip  this  day  was  prin- 
cipally to  view  this  much-touted  curiosity. 
We  all  were  so  used  to  the  ordinary  prosaic, 
everyday,  natural  sort  of  thing  in  dendrology^ 
that  we  could  not  imagine  that  the  tree  grew 
of  sufficient  strangeness  to  arouse  our  un- 
conscious applause.  But  we  were  willing  to 
be  shown,  and  Prof,  was  anxious  to  show  us. 

"Let's  go,"  says  Prof,  striking  out  from 
the  open  road  into  dense  forest  ahead.  We 
splashed  through  Alder  Creek  and  trailed  out 
behind  him.  After  we  had  milled  around 
considerably  on  our  own  responsibility 
through  the  heavy  stand  of  timber  and  under- 
brush, "H"  led  us  through  a  tangle  of  devil's 
club  and  vine  maple  to  the  object  of  our 
search. 

Directly  before  us  we  saw  silhouetted 
against  a  thick  background  of  firs  and  hem- 
locks a  magnificent  tree,  standing  in  a  de- 
cided contrast  to  its  neighbors,  outwardly  re- 
sembling in  no  degree,  any  other  specimen 
on  the  hillside.  This  f^rst  sight  fully  repaid 
us  for  the  long  trip  we  had  taken. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  peculiar 
magnificence  of  this  slender,  towering  tree 
which  shot  up  a  hundred  feet  and  more,  from 
a  slender  stump  to  its  needle-pointed  tip.  It 
stood  alone  on  a  separate  plot,  as  if  too  proud 
to  mingle  with  the  more  common-place 
neighbors.  We  could  not  help  thinking,  per- 
haps the  others  kept  their  distance  out  of 
proper  respect  to  this  majestic  specimen. 
And  nature  herself  further  contributed  to  the 
scene  of  isolated  grandeur,  by  furnishing  the 


surrounding  lloor  with  a  rich  carpet  of  ferns 
and  evergreen  foliage. 

Finally  some  one  broke  the  silence  by 
requesting  the  scientific  name  of  the  tree. 

"It  is  Tsuga  heterophylla,"  Newins  an- 
swered. 

"Yeah,"  some  one  spoke  up,  trying  to  re- 
turn to  normal,  "we  had  some  of  that  'what- 
you-call-it'  for  dinner  last  night." 

"He  means  it's  a  hemlock,  you  sucker," 
one  of  the  better  informed  students  inter- 
posed, trying  to  enlighten  what  he  called 
"dumb-bell"  intelligence. 

The  professor  proceeded  with  his  expla- 
nation as  though  unaware  of  the  interrup- 
tion. "Scientific  investigation,"  he  contin- 
ued, "has  jiroved  that  it  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  Tsuga  heterophylla.  This  con- 
clusion was  arrived  at  through  a  comparison 
of  the  cell  structures,  the  bark,  the  leaves, 
the  cones,  and  the  seeds.  It  varied,  of 
course,  in  the  matter  of  form  which  is  per- 
fectly obvious  to  anyone,  on  the  comparison 
with  these  neighboring  Tsugas,"  he  finished 
with  an  explanatory  wave  of  his  hand. 

"Yes,"  spoke  up  another  member  of  the 
party,  "it  differs  in  the  exaggerated  droop  of 
its  limbs,"  refering  to  the  delicate,  downward 
sweep  of  the  branches,  with  their  intricate 
network  of  mossy,  leaf-like  appendages,  as  if 
in  attempt  to  veil  lier  nakedness  from  any 
profane   eye. 

"Exactly,"  quoth  "H,"  "and  through  that 
peculiarity  it  derives  its  own  peculiar  name 
— the   Weening   Hemlock." 


Think  It  Over:  The  world  reserves  its 
big  prizes  for  i)ut  one  thing,  and  that  is 
initiative. 

"I  wonder  why  the  toddle  has  gone  out 
of   favor?" 

"It  is  too  expensive.  The  fronts  of  the 
tux  and  the  evening  gowns  won't  stand  up 
under  the  constant  abrasive  action." 

— Cornell  Widow. 


At  the  Dance 

Co-ed:   "I  feel  a  cold  coming  on." 
Ed:      "Then    you    had    better    go    home, 
dress,  and  go  to  bed." 

— Dartsmouth   Tack  o'  Lantern. 
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REFORESTATION 


While  the  State  of  Oregon  has  more  standing  timber  than 
any  state  in  the  Union,  and  for  this  reason  will  not  experience 
any  dearth  for  lumber  or  timber  products  for  a  great  many 
years  to  come,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  in  all  of  the  territory 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
they  will  experience  a  shortage  of  lumber  and  timber  products. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  area  covered  bv  the  timber 
region  in  Oregon  is  better  fitted  for  a  continuous  growth  ot 
timber  than  for  agricultural  purposes  and  it  is  well  worth  w^hile 
for  the  people  of  Oregon  to  not  wait  until  their  timber  is 
exhausted  before  entering  upon  a  constructive  policy  tor  the 
growth  of  a  new  forest.  All  logged  off  land  not  suitable  tor 
agriculture  or  grazing  should  in  our  judgment  be  acquired 
by  the  State  of  Oregon  and  new  torests  grown  which  will 
belong  to  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  only  attention  that  need 
be  given  is  to  keep  fire  out  of  the  young  growth,  which 
will  follow  naturally  in  all  loggeci  off  areas.-  This  land  should 
be  acquired  at  a  nominal  price  from  the  owner  and  the  State 
enter  upon  a  systematic  policy  of  developing  a  new  forest  that 
will  be  available  for  use  when  the  mature  timber  now  standing 
is  removed. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  acquired  more  than  a  million 
acres  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  tor  the  growth  ot  a  new 
forest  and  the  State  of  New  York  has  acquired  even  larger 
areas  in  the  mountainous  regions  for  the  development  ot  a 
future  timber  supply. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  Western  Oregon  are  such  that 
timber  grows  faster  and  of  a  better  quality  than  can  be  procured 
in  any  of  the  states  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  patriotic  endeavor  of  utilizing 
these  waste  lands  for  a  practical  pur]iose  and  for  the  benefit  ot 
the  entire  state. 


WEYERHAEUSER  TIMBER 
COMPANY 
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PROGRESS 


THE  PROGRESS  of  logging  and 
lumbering  is  mirrored  in  the 
columns  of  THE  TIMBERMAN, 
an  International  Lumber  Journal 
covering  the  scientific,  technical  and 
practical  subjec^ls  of  logging  and  lum- 
bering. Your  classroom  progress  and 
in  a  measure  your  professional  progress 
will  be  proportionate  to  your  know- 
ledge of  actual  prac?tice  in  camp  and 
mill.  Let  YOUR  reading  include  a 
good  trade  journal  in  school  and  it 
will  be  a  foundation  of  inestimable 
value  in   after   life. 


life' 
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An  International  Lumber  Journal 
PORTLAND        ::        GEO.  M.  CORNWALL,  Editor       ::        OREGON 
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The  Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Is  a  technical  college  ranking  with  the  best  in  the 
country.  She  was  first  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
to  offei"  to  students  collegiate  courses  in  agricul- 
ture, engineering,  home  economics,  commerce, 
and  other  technical  subjects.  She  is  ranked  by 
the  United  States  War  Department  a5  a  ''dis- 
tinguished institution."  She  provides  her  grad- 
uates with  a  "liberal  and  practical  education," 
fitting  them  for  immediate  service  in  the  work 
they  have  trained  for,  yet  giving  them  the  broad 
foundations  on  which  to  build  a  life  career.  She 
provides  a  wide  field  of  student  activities,  in- 
cluding self-government,  through  which  her  stu- 
dents develop  individual  leadership.  She  has 
traditions  that  her  sons  and  daughters  love,  and 
ideals  that  all  have  learned  to  cherish,  and  some 
have  gladly  died  for.  The  Beaver  Spirit,  in 
short,  is  known  so  well  and  so  widely,  that  the 
''Fighting  Aggies"  are  considered  worthy  rivals 
in  any  contest,  and  theii"  battle  cry  has  been 
heard  from  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Marne. 
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